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PHILOSOPHY AND DEMOCRACY’ 


T. V. SMITH 


Everyone is aware that about some things we are agreed, whereas 
about other things we differ... . when anyone speaks of justice and 
goodness we part company and are at odds with one another and with 
ourselves.—PLatTo Phaedrus 263. 


F THE three great stages for the theater of life, two 
body forth the distinctively human show. First, how- 
ever, there is the more elementary behavior of man— 

the stage of animal urgency. Then there is action guided by 
ends—the stage of political endeavor. Finally, there is con- 
templation of ideals or of whatever else—the stage of philo- 
sophic wonder and worth. Our present preoccupation is with 
the political and the philosophic. The lower stage of purely 
animal behavior is here remarked for perspective and as a 
reminder that the human spirit has no final immunity from the 
heats of body and the fumes of earth. The vocation of man 
advances through political sublimation of animal urgency to 
contemplation as catharsis for action, political or animal. 
Without prejudging other means than the natural for this 
advance, let us focus attention upon man’s predicament at its 
worst to see whether ideal potencies of real promise may not lie 
tIn this address to the American Catholic Philosophical Association, Chicago, 
December, 1936, I have borrowed not a few sentences and several paragraphs from my 
presidential address to the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, published in the Philosophical Review, XLV (i936), 111-25, under the title ‘“‘The 
Tragic Realm of Truth.” 
413 
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submerged in the mud and scum of things merely mortal. Let 
me ask you graciously to bear, though not necessarily to share, 
the assumption that our human journey is from elemental 
nescience through momentary prescience to ultimate nescience. 
The lights that flash across our little day of dim reason are lurid 
but lost in a sky of primeval and of eventual darkness. Historic 
after-images get confused with premonitory gleams from a 
future rising out of the unknowable, like dawn from a night that 
is spent; and neither the after- nor the fore-images can clearly 
and surely be distinguished from the vague but indigenous 
glows of our own animal heats. 

This inability finally to distinguish is the propaedeutic for 
promotion from animal impetuosity to civilized forbearance. It 
marks the firmest foundation for the tolerance which is char- 
acteristic of democracy alone. Animals heated with the scent of 
the prey brook no opposition without compulsion and abide no 
delay short of bondage. When such urgencies of action inter- 
sect, battle ensues; and the fittest for the quarry is merely the 
survivor from the fray. That is the story of man the animal. 
Man the political animal permits a biography that is better 
without reaching the level of the story that is best. His political 
career-line rises highest where it turns democratic; but the line 
passes from better to best as the demand for political action 
transforms itself into the contemplation of norms as self-justi- 
fying eidola. 

This is indeed a convenient division between politics and 
philosophy. Politics is concerned with ideals as agencies of 
action; philosophy is concerned with ideals as objects for inner 
celebration. Democracy is the political form which requires and 
feeds upon some philosophic flair among its citizens. This is the 
core of what is now to be clothed with argument and subdued to 
rhetoric. 

I. FRUSTRATION OF THE IDEAL IN ACTION 

Political knowers and political doers are both alike often 

heard to talk of truth, of goodness, and even of beauty—these 
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anciently nominated representatives of the whole domain of the 
ideal. But the atmosphere of action always hovers over such 
political talk. Truth is something to be caught and proclaimed; 
goodness something to be achieved; beauty a thing to be created 
or a body to be embraced. Each is something that a man can 
grab, and, once grasped, something that can be used to expedite 
endeavor. “Truth”, said Justice Holmes, speaking when he had 
reached only the midstage of self-mastery—‘truth (I used to 
say when I was young) was the majority vote of that nation that 
could lick all others.’ Truth so conceived serves as convenient 
cover for coercion, as Holmes was destined to write into a great 
decision: ‘‘Persecution for the expression of opinion seems per- 
fectly logical. If you have no doubt of your premises or of your 
power and want a certain result with all your heart you.... 
naturally sweep away all opposition.”’ 

Now, fortunately for America, Holmes was too young for 
subversive action when he felt sure of his premises and too old 
when he felt certain of his power. But, unfortunately for the 
peace of the world, Mussolini has felt certain of both his prem- 
ises and his power at once, and Stalin of both at once, and 
Hitler of both at once. Persecution for the expression of opinion 
seems perfectly logical to all of them. Let the propaganda min- 
ister for the most fanatical of the three articulate for all of them 
the function and fate of truth when seized upon by men of 
action: ‘Christ cannot possibly have been a Jew,” says 
Goebbels, that great logician, this moment arbiter of truth in 
Berlin. “I don’t have to prove that scientifically. It is a fact.” 
If that seems unduly even Teutonically crass, what above that 
can we make of the suborned philosopher Gentile who, for the 
sake of Italian fascism, glorifies what he calls “holy violence” 
and states as his final theory of knowledge this: “‘that the true 
doctrine is that which is expressed in action rather than in words 
and books”? Nor is the world in need of words to make recur- 
rent deeds in Russia mean other than this same taking of the 
kingdom of truth by storm. 
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The trouble with truth as agent of action is that we can never 
be certain what cause it represents. As Holmes put it, we lack a 
knowledge of the “truth of truth.” That lacking, all that we 
need is lacking, unless we are willing surreptitiously to substi- 
tute for certainty our private feelings of certitude. That will is 
easier than the wit to give the substitution effect; for we meet 
other identical chiselers who feel certitude, alas, over the oppo- 
site from our convictions. Such logical chiselers can always 
frustrate one another’s cause without anyone thereby being 
able to further his own. 

But to summarize this in a systematic word, let us observe 
that the tests of certainty arising from the three prevailing 
theories of truth—idealism, realism, pragmatism—are severally 
and jointly unable to promote any of our certitudes into objec- 
tive certainty. 

1. The coherence theory of truth offers no adequate test for 
truth—Only an absolute point of view to give vision to all 
things as a whole can reveal adequate coherence, and such a 
point of view is not available to man. What is not available can 
neither test nor be tested by finite frailty. Of coherence, then, 
I remark simply that it is only when men know not what to 
trust that they trust they know not what. 

2. The correspondence theory offers no adequate test of truth. — 
One must already know what is true before he can know what 
beyond his ideas corresponds to his ideas. Of correspondence, 
then, I remark simply that it is only when men must say some- 
thing that they say something which they themselves do not 
understand. 

3. The prediction theory is no adequate test of truth—If truth 
is prediction, then no idea ever is, but merely always is to be, 
true; for prediction cannot be what it is of without confounding 
confusion of hope and the hoped for. Of this theory I remark, 
finally, that it is only men who despair of truth who call predic- 
tion of truth, truth itself. 

No one of these theories can adequately test itself, much less 
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anything else. How, indeed, can coherence test the coherence 
theory? And to what, pray, does the correspondence theory 
correspond? And what solvent prediction validates the predic- 
tion theory of truth? The unspoken reliance of all schools alike, 
no less so than the reliance of the plain man, is some feeling of 
certitude. And that, we have seen, is not enough; it is logically 
irrelevant to certainty. This doubtful reliance it is which sus- 
tains the faith in truth of the idealist, short of the absolute unity 
which is his ever unavailable official test of coherence; of the 
realist, short of the ubiquity which would be the necessary con- 
dition for his correspondence; of the pragmatist, short of either 
social universality or of temporal infinity, which two are, jointly 
or alternatively, required but vainly sought, to save his theory 
from solipsism. Certitude is the reliance of which all these are 
rationalizations; and certitude, I repeat, is not enough. It more 
easily marks the beginning of coercion than the end of demon- 
stration. The cowardly will assume certitude sufficient for 
action ; the intellectually unscrupulous will feign a certitude; the 
ignorant will stubbornly feel a certitude; the conscientious will 
coin a certitude out of their moral impetuosity; and all alike, 
though with motives diverse, will risk a battle, leaving the 
conscientious and the stubborn to shed their blood in the name 
of a cause which in pathetic retrospect may well appear only a 
case of private belief lifted to specious certainty by one’s poor 
animal heat or by the prideful mistake of some superior giving 
orders of the day. Such certitude, however, is all that men in- 
tent upon action require to justify suppression of fellow-men in 
the name of and for the sake of truth. Such validation is clear- 
ly not enough to save action from infamy. 

Communism has taught us anew, and fascism has inforced this 
lesson, that self-admitted truth is not enough for political 
action. The only insurance the modern world has against the 
recurrence of the age old debacle of persecution for opinion is 
the presence in it of a sufficient number of men of such character 
as will mollify assertions of truth with the restraints of toler- 
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ance. The primary test of such character is a superphilosophic 
caution in identifying certitude with certainty, in asserting self- 
evidence as a test of truth. 

The development of civilization has meant, among other 
things, the disciplining of character into such caution. Only 
good men can and will practice such forbearance. Generosity 
becomes thus the savior of Truth, but its salvation is condi- 
tioned upon a certain categorical obscuration, the metamor- 
phosing of truth into goodness. Unabashed assertions of truth 
short of the general agreement which alone bespeaks certainty 
are suicidal to mankind. Agreements, however, in many im- 
portant matters upon the scale required and at the depth neces- 
sary have so far proved impossible. Catholics and Commu- 
nists are not likely, for instance, to agree upon a philosophy of 
history; nor are Fascists and Democrats upon the meaning and 
value of liberty. Something more, therefore, than motivation 
to truth is required to prevent, short of impossible agreement, 
the assumption of certainty and the menacing gestures which 
tend to follow therefrom. Beyond truth lies goodness, and 
civilization requires the advance. Generosity of spirit is the 
indispensable condition for this advance; for only the generous 
actor will mitigate with mercy his animal heat precipitated as 
political convictions. 

But let the scrupulous man beware of premature fixation upon 
the new galaxy of goodness, if he would continue to lessen the 
penalty constantly invited by a mind housed in an animal body. 
Though the Good saves Truth, itself it cannot save from the 
urge of action. As by enveloping Truth, Goodness somehow 
obscures it, so it in turn darkens the vision of him who admir- 
ingly beholds it. When this narrowing has grown chronic, it 
reinforces the drive for truth which threatens civilization itself 
through the premature substitution of certitude for certainty, 
and furnishes an impenetrable rationalization of righteousness 
for animals deeds steeped in infamy. Truth-fixation suffused 
and succored by vision of the good may easily become the moral 
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bigotry which among all bad things modern men have rightly 
come to deem the worst. Worship of the Good too easily gener- 
ates as its earthly active fruit an inversion of spirit semi- 
pathological. A developing love of discipline for its own sake 
marks the spread of this moral paralysis, and asceticism is the 
end-result of a love of goodness which insists upon burying its 
ideal goal in the living tomb of action. 

If, however, generosity lifts its wings toward the empyrean, 
the soul finds itself mounting to magnanimity; and borne above 
on these spreading plumes, it lands at last on the threshold of 
Beauty. All dross purged by this arduous passage, the soul 
might now lose the narrowness acquired in the first realm and 
all impetuosity, assertive or regressive, hanging over from its 
sojourn in the second realm of ideal being. 

But if still pushed by animal heat, the soul, though deep in 
the domain of the philosophic, may yet count ideals as pre- 
scriptions and still insist, like political reformers, upon doing 
something. Then Beauty, succumbing to the fate of Truth and 
Goodness, will be turned into a sales slogan or crumpled into 
the puerile pulchritide of some other prostitution of ideality to 
action. The danger here is indeed twofold, as in the case of 
Goodness. For to this exploitation of Beauty is to be added a 
too lustful embrace of it. There is an inversion of action which 
takes the form not of asceticism but of voluptuousness. If in 
adoration of Beauty the soul grows infatuated and sinks sigh- 
ingly down until accustomed to amorous indolence, the efful- 
gence of the ideal grows gray through wont, luxury begets soft- 
ness, and the soul, losing its orientation, begins to doubt 
whether there is any supporting goodness and proudly to pro- 
claim that there is no truth but beauty. Inspiration survives as 
intoxication, and inebriation leads to madness. Beauty, the 
catalyzer of goodness and truth, is reduced to impotence by this 
demand upon her, and the soul is then left only with her dis- 
contents feeding upon their own fumings. This is the direst 
vengeance self-inflicted upon a soul rendered alien to ideality by 
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her own overdevotion to action—to have successive reliefs from 
previous narrownesses culminate in the ennui that is worse than 
all narrowness, sick satiety from surfeiting upon Beauty. To 
the grief of frustration in action, which visits all men every- 
where, is now added the greater grief superinduced from failure 
to face the ideal for what it is in its own right and realm. Hear 
Housman’s plaintive call for help from this grief universal of 
Everyman, of every man, the actor who wants to be artist, the 
artist who must play at acting whether he wants to or not. 


Sons of landsmen, sons of seamen, hear the tale of grief and me, 
Looking from the land of Biscay on the waters of the sea. 


Looking from the land of Biscay over Ocean to the sky 

On the far-beholding foreland paced at even grief and I. 

There, as warm the west was burning and the east uncoloured 
cold, 

Down the waterway of sunset drove to shore a ship of gold. 

Gold of mast and gold of cordage, gold of sail to sight was she, 

And she glassed her ensign golden in the waters of the sea. 


Oh, said I, my friend and lover, take we now that ship and sail 
Outward in the ebb of hues and steer upon the sunset trail; 
Leave the night to fall behind us and the clouding countries 


leave: 
Help for you and me is yonder, in the havens west of eve. 


Under hill she neared the harbour, till the gazer could behold 
On the golden deck the steersman standing at the helm of gold, 
Man and ship and sky and water burning in a single flame; 
And the mariner of Ocean he was calling as he came: 
From the highway of the sunset he was shouting on the sea, 
“Landsman of the land of Biscay, have you help for grief and 
me?” 


When I heard I did not answer, I stood mute and shook my head: 

Son of earth and son of Ocean, much we thought and nothing 
said. 

Grief and I abode the nightfall; to the sunset grief and he 

Turned them from the land of Biscay on the waters of the sea. 
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II. PHILOSOPHY AS RETREAT FROM AND SUCCOR 
FOR THE LIFE OF ACTION 

Thus the ashes of action for all the sons of men who think 
action enough. Action is necessary for man the animal, but 
action is not enough for the animal Man. Action goes awry for 
mere animals; action goes sour for political animals. Politics as 
end-guided endeavor requires some ideality as retreat from 
action and as succor in action. The philosophic mind concerns 
itself with this surplusage of ideality over action: it finds in 
the contemplation of ideals both relief and replenishment. To 
fail to see the problem generated for man by this plethora of the 
ideal is the final stupidity. To declare the problem beyond rem- 
edy is cynicism, that human vice which leans least toward 
virtue’s side. To come directly to terms with the problem will 
almost certainly involve some half-concealed acceptance of 
frustration as the final fruit of man’s efforts to make through 
action the best of the worst. This latest frustration can be 
lessened—can even be well nigh cured, as we hope to show—by 
a conspiracy of will and wit to promote the heroism involved in 
this making through politics the best of the worst to some high 
magnanimity of making through philosophy the best of the 
best. 

So far I have spoken as though politics were concerned with 
one set of norms and philosophy with another set. Such has, it 
appears, been all too often the historic conviction. And such may 
be the case, for all that I know for certain. Such, however, is not 
my best guess. There is, I dare say, one set of ideals, not two; 
but the one set may be taken in these two ways: as patterns for 
practice and as objects of appreciation. Fate, which when taken 
wrongly becomes frustration, when taken rightly offers vocation 
and opportunity for the wise. Only citizens innocent of philos- 
ophy will take ideals wrongly and thereby reap frustration. 
Citizens intent upon philosophy know that ideals, which for 
animals are mere prescriptions, may become self-rewarding 
objects of contemplation for spirits who know a worth trans- 
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cending use. Politics is preoccupation with norms as programs 
of action; philosophy is preoccupation with norms as producers 
of serenity. The proper preface to philosophy, and the wise 
propaedeutic to politics, is acquaintance with and appreciation 
of “the law of nature,” as Plato called it, “‘that performance can 
never hit the truth as closely as theory.” 

Politics need not “hit the truth” at all, as Plato conceived 
truth. What the politician wants, he goes and gets—or learns 
why: learns who stands in his way, what his price is, and then 
pays the price of compromise necessary to give both a part of 
what each wanted altogether. If the politician rises above the 
economic, it is usually to broaden out only to such other kindred 
motives as safety, then to security, and perhaps at last to 
deference as the price of universal pride. Such motives mark 
the very outer reach of politics. But these motives, even when 
exploited to the full, hardly touch the periphery of philosophy, 
concerned as it is with ideals as such; and with hardly any ideal 
level lower than Truth. The utility motif of politics ends its 
quest for truth by grabbing it and then passing it out as political 
patronage wrapped in cellophane of palaver or, under suf- 
ficient provocation, hurling it like a brickbat at the heads of 
opponents. This is to take the kingdom of philosophy by vio- 
lence in a fit of frenzy for action prescribed by the ideal of Truth. 
Thus has room been made for the custom-built truths of Nazi 
Germany, and the action-assimilated truths of Fascist Italy. 

Nor is America without historic and present witness to the 
indigenous presence of this impetuous will. For every Roger 
Williams who writes ‘“‘the tenet of bloody persecution” 
against intolerance, there is a John Cotton to indite “the 
tenet of bloody persecution washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” “No,” shouted Cotton to Williams, ‘we 
did not drive you from Massachusetts because you followed 
your conscience, but because you refused to follow your con- 
science in doing what you well knew to be right!”’ Such is the 
final offense of all political ’isms that prostitute philosophy to 
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urgency, whether they appear as brown, black, or red. If man’s 
response, however, be a more reticent, not to say a more reverent, 
appropriation of the pure ideal and a more strategic approach 
in proper season to it from, and from it to, the life of action— 
then he may with some reason expect out of what Wordsworth 
has called “wise passiveness” some purgation from the passions 
of politics and some recreation in action from the much-too- 
much for any animal of incessant contemplation of pure 
Beauty. Indeed from the aesthetic zenith of ideality a soul 
that has lovingly communed with Beauty without desire to 
battle about it may come down the dialectical ladder without 
recession of the lustre beholden on the topmost rung. He may 
preoccupy himself with Goodness once more but now with 
lessened desire to break somebody’s head out of deference to 
some moral Ought. Indeed, still farther down the ladder which 
connects all normative levels of being, he may halt unhurried 
before the ideal of Truth without too much temptation to yell 
every opponent down with the shrill animal cry of “self-evi- 
dence,” when all that is evident is that the issue is in dispute. 


III. DEMOCRACY AS POLITICS TRANSFORMED 
BY PHILOSOPHY 


It is here and thus that the political enterprise is transformed 
into the democratic process. Democracy is politics no longer 
innocent of philosophy. The democrat will not announce politi- 
cal truth short of achieved agreement. He will not publicly call 
action good which is good merely for him. And in the social 
field he will not denominate beautiful what arrives other than 
through consent. Democracy is such reverence for persons and 
such respect for toleration as will suffer all things short of 
coercion. 

Such forbearance is, it appears, not possible for those who 
believe that truth for action, goodness in action, beauty through 
action is all the ideality there is for man. Too little of perfection 
is collectively achievable for that faith ever to flourish. To be- 
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lieve that, is so to affront the hungry human spirit as to humili- 
ate man into the desperation of trying for ideality through 
coercion. If all is lost by withholding action, then all must be 
forgiven action to the uttermost. The democrat, however, has 
learned, or is learning, that opportunities for action lost, not 
all of ideality is lost. There remains the Truth-for-me, the 
Goodness-for-me, the Beauty-for-me. These are not invidious 
forms of the ideal, as so many timid minds think. They are, on 
the contrary, the most absolute forms of the ideal ever yet 
vouchsafed to man. Suppression of beliefs discrepant from 
Truth-for-me, coercion of fellow-men into acceptance of Good- 
ness-for-me, disdain of differences from the Beautiful-for-me— 
these animal procedures do not enhance ideals, nor objectify 
them. Such procedures indeed degrade spirits into animals, and 
poison with motives of counter-aggression the springs of gener- 
osity from which, and from which alone, persuasion can enlarge 
the boundaries of the second best type of objectivity, that 
created through agreement. 

Democracy as a governmental form is primarily concerned 
with maintaining the conditions under which citizens may try 
for some objectification of the ideal in and through action. It 
encourages and implements with sanctions that narrow but sub- 
stantial meeting of minds known at law as contract. It en- 
courages, by withholding sanctions, that larger meeting of 
minds called free association. It even permits hierarchies to 
flourish—economic, religious, cultural: permits them to per- 
petuate themselves through esoteric nurture of the young, to 
protect themselves by the right of exclusion, and to disseminate 
themselves through the propaganda of the word. Democracy is 
not jealous of these save as these become hamperingly jealous 
of one another. It is not jealous of any of the provincial ideal- 
isms, for democracy enshrines a faith in ideality that includes 
and transcends all the faiths of all the sectaries. Else how pro- 
claim in the name of “‘the people, yes” equality when there is no 
equality, liberty when men remain so unfree, fraternity when 
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competition is the common fate of men; and especially how 
proclaim all these all at once when no one of them is at any time 
fulfilled? Veritably democracy arises from and perpetuates a 
faith in the reality and in the transmuting power of ideality as 
the end of man. The final glory of this faith of faiths is that it 
can allow for hierarchies without itself becoming a hierarchy. 
It is a faith in the horizontal versus the vertical type of social 
organization. 

This faith in ideality leads America to offer to all through a 
common education direct access to the realm of imagination, 
that domicile of all ideals. What men can think and feel pri- 
vately is of no jeopardy so long as it remains unsuborned to 
action. The perpetuation of the superiority of worth to use is 
the final validation and protection of the democratic way of life. 
This is its substitute and catharsis for the hierarchies which 
democracy permits to flourish. For democracy is the enshrine- 
ment of the principle of aristocracy in a field and fashion non- 
competitive. Democratic theory makes every man an aristo- 
crat, and those who measure up to the theory become at the 
same time real aristocrats and true democrats. This means, 
however—what has ever shown faintly through all its denials— 
that real aristocracy is a thing of taste rather than of property, 
that true democracy is a matter of feeling rather than of pre- 
tense. They are both qualities of the inner life showing them- 
selves in the outer order first and foremost as a will to depreci- 
ate false pretensions. The elevation and cultivation of the in- 
ner life of imagination, the luxury land of the spirit, is the 
final glory of democracy and its chief guaranty of perpetuation 
so long as men still hear and attend the aristocratic prompting. 

With the loosening of all other bonds, the bounds of fancy are 
enlarged; and there may proliferate freely from the securing of 
minimal animal wants—which the aristocrat must insist upon 
as noblesse oblige no less than the democrat as elemental justice 
—the lofty life of the human spirit, fed from direct confrontation 
with the ideal as such. The field of fancy is free, and all favors 
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there are self-favors. And what favors does the self not be- 
stow upon itself in that no man’s land of utter privacy! Publicly 
we blush to remember how partial we have been to ourselves in 
that retreat. Every man a king—there, clothed in the habili- 
ments of royal purple! Every man his own pope—there, speak- 
ing to himself with finality upon faith and morals! Every 
man his own logician—there, relying for truth at last upon 
certitude without the jeopardy which attends the conversion 
of certitude into certainty through claimed, but disputed, self- 
evidence! What a world, open and free to every humblest 
democrat! How easy the access! Only engage in the action- 
abnegating act of putting your chin in your hand; and, presto, 
you have crossed the threshold from the mediocrity of ideals- 
compromised-in-action to the domain of pure ideality; and 
your progress, once in, is limited only by your capacity to con- 
centrate attention upon what nature freely furnishes to the 
humblest mind. 

If some candidates hardly enter this bright domain of su- 
preme worthfulness, they abstain from choice. If some, once in, 
are not promoted to the inner sanctuary of the trinity Truth- 
Goodness-Beauty, it is because in the secret balloting they 
blackball themselves. Those who elect to enter beyond the 
periphery of idle reverie and who promote their progress among 
the élite of the self-chosen, spreading the mantle of imagination 
over even action itself by mastering the trick of arresting any 
and every immediate, these become for their very aristocracy 
the hope of democracy. For those who have sojourned for 
even a season in the presence of the ideal will have little enough 
avidity, as Plato saw, for the denizenship of the dark. They 
have tasted the pleasures of the aristocracy of the light. And 
yet when they return to action, as they seasonally must out 
of deference to their animal nature, they bring with them the 
memory of mortal experience at its most majestic and retain 
sensitization to the lure of a gold too precious to glitter. For it 
is these devotees of imagination, and they alone, who have 
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discovered and loved possessions which for some to have more 
of does not mean for others to have less of. Here then is the 
most fertile field for democratic equality to blossom into flower. 
Here is the chance at last for liberty without the limit elsewhere 
imposed by the equal rights of others. Here is fruition for fra- 
ternity—a fraternity of the equal and the free. 

Not only is the truest democracy found in this aristocracy of 
the imagination, but this aristocracy makes it possible to have a 
semblance of democracy in the world of action, through the in- 
strumentality of politics. Devotees of the ideal can, as political 
actors, arrange compromises between those who still find the 
meaning of life in competition, feeling little lust themselves for 
the gold whose division among men it is their privilege to 
facilitate. They can budge the education of the young toward 
the philosophic mind. They can become self-respecting buffers 
to protect against fate those doomed to frustration in action. 
And by being what they are, more than by anything they say or 
do, they can bear steadfast witness to the superiority of the 
imagined over the actual for animals who want above all wants 
simply to become spirits. 

Whether these be contrite spirits of historic piety or scientific 
saints of the newer secularity, they constitute the aristocracy of 
democracy. Disdaining power-aristocracies of the past, this 
élite is fed and furnished with such ideality as leaves it pliable 
with reference to ownership of the means of production of all 
external goods. It is the business of philosophers, good shep- 
herds as they are of their own thoughts, to exemplify, to cele- 
brate, and to promote the noncompetitive life by devotion to 
goods themselves not competitive. The beginning of this wis- 
dom is for philosophers to be what they would have others to 
become. Civilization represents man’s slowly maturing aspira- 
tion to universalize such an aristocracy of the spirit as cause 
of and cure for the democratic will. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF JEWISH CULTURE! 


HE psychology of cultural antipathies, often er- 

roneously miscalled racial prejudices, while subtle, 

is not difficult to understand once the true nature of 
culture and its relationship to personality is fully grasped. The 
almost infinite number of behavior patterns which the human 
organism is capable of forming under the guidance of a rich 
cultural background is only less amazing than the variety of 
organization which these patterns may assume. Thus, although 
we recognize as fellow-humans the products of strange cultures, 
for we recognize familiar behavior patterns in them, neverthe- 
less they seem slightly out of focus to us because their organiza- 
tion is strange. We do not feel completely at home with mem- 
bers of other cultures, and this is the basic psychological sub- 
stratum for our fears and antipathies. 

The old idea that personality was something inherent within 
the organism which was simply educed by outer surroundings 
has given way, under the impact of the analyses of men like 
Baldwin, Cooley, Dewey, Mead, and Bernard, to a more 
socialized theory in which personality is seen to lie to a great 
degree in our responses to the people and things about us. Ac- 
cording to this view, personality consists in a complex set of 
relationships between the organism and its setting. The people 
and things which surround us contribute as much to our per- 
sonalities as we do, and any violent truncation of these outer 

t As reason for breaking the Journal rule against anonymous articles, the Editors 
present the following excerpt from a letter by the author: ‘‘May I become personal to 
the extent of pointing out that I write as a Jew whose closest affections are tied up with 
Jewish culture. I trust it will not seem a sentimental affectation to say that many of 
the paragraphs in this article have occasioned me a good deal of spiritual anguish. 
Writing them has not been easy. If I did not feel that I were performing a service to my 
people by discussing these matters objectively, I should certainly never undertake to 


do it. Unless absolutely contrary to the rules of your Journal, I should prefer not to 
have my name appear as author of this article.” —Eprtors.] 
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conditions has just as traumatizing an effect on us as the ampu- 
tation of our limbs would have. Ordinarily we are not conscious 
of our dependence on these outer aspects of personality for our 
proper functioning, just as we are unconscious of the air on 
which the proper functioning of our respiratory apparatus 
depends. The loss of loved ones, of homes, and of familiar 
possessions may, however, have profoundly disintegrating 
effects on personality because such losses block and inhibit the 
functioning of behavior patterns. We then become intensely 
conscious of our dependence on them. 

But although we may upon occasion become acutely aware of 
the immediately personal aspect of our reliance on our sur- 
roundings, we almost never become conscious of how heavily 
we lean upon the more generalized aspects of our culture. 
Nevertheless our personalities and their functioning are just as 
dependent upon these impersonal aspects as upon the immedi- 
ately personal ones. The man who loses his wife becomes con- 
scious of a thousand adjustments which before took care of 
themselves and which therefore he never had to think about. 
But no matter how severe the personal losses of a man may be, 
as long as he remains in his native cultural setting certain ad- 
justments will remain automatic; a large part of his functioning 
remains intact. He still does not have to think and study over 
every communication he wishes to make; he still can buy and 
sell, use money, wear clothes, understand what is said to him, 
stomach his food. In fact, by far the largest part of his behavior 
patterns are still valid. But take a man out of his native culture 
and force him to live in another, and immediately he must 
become aware of every single adjustment he makes. Those who 
have traveled extensively have some inkling of how worrisome 
this can become upon occasion, even within our own Western 
civilization. 

Because our personalities are so completely the creatures of 
our culture, then, our subjective well-being depends upon our 
being surrounded by people who share our cultural values. We 
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cannot function smoothly in a strange milieu. We become, 
therefore, apprehensive—feel ourselves overwhelmed. We 
flounder. We are inhibited and blocked. It is only when we are 
strongly reinforced and reassured by our own cultures that we 
can find foreign cultures comfortable. So long as we have this 
security to fall back upon we may find them—as travelers, 
anthropologists, adventurers, visitors—interesting and delight- 
ful. But let a man be completely isolated from his own culture, 
obliged to live in a strange one where his values are not only not 
prized but perhaps even contemned, and severe emotional 
trauma may result. Unable to function according to his normal 
patterns, because there is no one around him with the proper 
patterns of understanding and response, he may very soon be- 
come demoralized. The insularity of the English, who take their 
sports, their afternoon tea, and their gardens with them wher- 
ever they go, is one of the strongest protections of a people who 
have constantly to deal with foreign cultures. Expatriates, 
even within the same general culture, usually manage to retain 
some connection with their own cultural background. 

The fact that we are normally almost completely unconscious 
of our cultural settings does not in the least detract from the 
importance of their influence. Indeed, our unawareness may 
even enhance it. Since it is characteristic of cultures that they 
seem to those who live within them to be the normal, the nat- 
ural, the right and only way of life, and the personality type 
one’s own culture creates to be like basic human nature, other 
cultures and their corresponding personality types seem not 
only strange but somehow wrong. One does not normally see 
the peculiarities of one’s own cultural type of personality be- 
cause they seem the rock-bottom fundamentals of human 
nature everywhere. It is hard, therefore—almost impossibly 
hard—to see one’s culture and its personality type objectively, 
as they appear to those outside; to be relativistic in one’s view- 
point, in other words, and tolerant. 

A great deal that has been said by and about Jews on the 
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very difficult subject of “anti-Semitism” is vitiated by this 
fact. The non-Jew, unconscious of either his own cultural 
standards in judging people or the cultural nature of the Jewish 
personality, speaks of certain traits which he dislikes as “ra- 
cial.” And the Jew, equally unconscious of the peculiarities of 
his own personality—since one’s own cultural type of personal- 
ity seems like normal human nature—denies them. He does not 
see that he is different simply because he is different. Actually 
the differences are there, but they are not racial. 

The cultural, rather than the biological or racial, nature of 
much that passes as ‘“‘anti-Semitism’’ is illustrated by the re- 
action described by many people who find individual Jews 
congenial as friends and companions but who nevertheless 
reject them as a group. “Many of my best friends are Jews,” 
they often say, “but when they get together ” That is, 
when they see a large number of Jews the cultural nature of the 
group becomes apparent to them and they feel outside and ill 
at ease, which is the typical reaction in the presence of a strange 
culture. They see certain attitudes and values and patterns of 
personality which in individuals they may find acceptable, even 
piquant and stimulating, or at least tolerable, now generalized. 
They see Jews responding to one another on the basis of a per- 
fectly unconscious understanding and acceptance of these at- 
titudes and values and patterns. This is a frightening expe- 
rience to the culturally naive. Snug and safe within one’s own 
psychological matrix, one may find exotic behavior very inter- 
esting. But when the tables are reversed and one sees this 
seemingly exotic behavior accepted as the ordinary thing, one’s 
own personality begins to seem strange, or at least not the only 
basic and normal type. One’s inner security is threatened. 

The same sort of experience seems to befall communities, 
groups, nations. So long as there are but few Jews in their 
midst, they are accepted as individuals and no “biological” 
antipathy is aroused. It is only when large numbers accumu- 
late, so that the normal cultural processes of interaction become 
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apparent, that the so-called racial prejudice arises. Because it 
is normal and natural for cultures to be perfectly unconscious 
of themselves in order to function smoothly, the presence within 
their midst of a different and strange culture is irritating and 
arouses inner conflict. It is a constant challenge. 

For cultures are globular wholes, entities, straining always for 
consistency like integral organisms. And though from the 
viewpoint of the stars and of eternity one may be as good as 
another, they are different and mutually exclusive. With no 
outside contacts a culture stagnates, hardens, and loses its 
resiliency. But too much stimulation from other cultures has 
the effect of shock and is disintegrating, as the impact of 
Western civilization on preliterate groups so sadly illustrates. 
Most cultures, therefore, tend to set up protective barriers 
against too violent assault from the outside in the form of 
antipathies, taboos, and prejudices of various sorts. These do 
not, of course, prevent cultural infiltrations and cross-fertiliza- 
tion, but they serve to temper and moderate them. 

Nor are these devices as non-functional as their seemingly 
irrational nature would at first indicate. If cultures were me- 
chanical assemblages of interchangeable parts instead of 
organic entities, such defense mechanisms would be quite un- 
necessary. But accepting cultures for what they are, integrated 
wholes, these antipathies play a very important role in main- 
taining their balance and pattern. Every trait and complex in 
any culture must fit into the pattern or else the whole organism 
goes to pieces. If it were possible to assemble a culture with, 
say, the American emphasis on progress and youth and the 
Chinese emphasis on stability and age; with the Hindu em- 
phasis on the occult and mystic and the European emphasis on 
science; with the American ideal of rugged individualism and 
the Italian ideal of regimentation—if, in short, cultures were 
not unique organisms with their own characteristic and often 
mutually exclusive organizations and patterns, then cultural 
antipathies would really be as non-functional as they seem 
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irrational. Actually, however, from a non-military point of 
view, every culture is the natural enemy of every other in the 
sense that the wholesale acceptance by one culture of the alien 
traits of another, instead of allowing them to filter through its 
own medium, will tend to shatter its integrity. Each must, 
therefore, protect itself. 

This does not imply that any particular cultural form is 
absolutely inferior or superior to any other, though of course it 
may be. But once it has taken root in a culture it is relatively 
better than any other. A man might, to take an analogy, marry 
any one of a number of girls, all equally attractive, intelligent, 
and congenial. No one of them is theoretically better than the 
others for him. But after five or ten years, when he has adjusted 
himself to one, built his life and integrated his personality 
around hers, she is much better for him than any of the others. 
Similarly with culture traits, complexes, and patterns. Theo- 
retically one may be as good as any other—monogamy as 
polyandry, asceticism as sensuousness, rice as wheat. But if any 
one of these has imbedded itself in a culture, has allowed various 
social forms to ramify and grow up around it, has become 
integrated into the general whole, then it is far superior to the 
others and a too sudden change would do violence to the whole 
cultural structure of which it is a vital and symbiotic part. In 
this sense the very presence in the world of different cultural 
forms as models is a threat to every individual culture, and the 
protective devices which each normally develops are very 
necessary in its vital economy. 

Ordinarily such devices operate fairly well, but in the case of 
cultural protection against Jews a peculiar circumstance pre- 
vents their proper functioning—the peculiar circumstance, 
namely, that Jewish culture has no local background or home. 
Much has been said of the surprising fact that Jews have main- 
tained their cultural identity throughout their history, since the 
Dispersion, without the integrating support of a homeland. 
Culturally this is, indeed, a very startling fact, for the relation- 
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ship between land and culture is peculiarly intimate and close. 
The recent trend in cultural analysis leans heavily on the area 
concept. For awhile, indeed, the geography of culture threat- 
ened to eclipse the psychology of culture in the interests of 
anthropologists. And not only scientists but the peoples whom 
they study are themselves also intensely conscious of the re- 
lationship between land and culture. Lowie tells us of certain 
African tribes which never think of taking over the land of 
peoples they have conquered; and even in the Old Testament 
tribes respected the local divinities of their enemies. Every 
group feels that its own culture is the correct one for its land, 
and ordinarily the only way to substitute a radically new culture 
for an indigenous one in any area is to exterminate the people. 

Normally, then, each culture is at home upon its land, strong- 
ly attached to, and even identified with, it. The fact of a certain 
degree of local or spatial isolation makes possible the operation 
of the protective devices against too disintegrating contacts 
with outside cultures. The very knowledge that there exist in 
the world cultures different from our own tends in itself to be 
slightly disintegrating because it forces us to become vaguely 
conscious of the relativity of our own. Our naive reaction is 
hatred toward these foreign cultures which disturb our assur- 
ance in the ultimate correctness of our own. If we feel our own 
culture threatened in any way, if we feel another group’s success 
is going to mean that our culture will suffer, this hatred may 
become very intense. In 1914 it led to war. (And, interestingly 
enough, the most inflammatory of all the propagandistic appeals 
on both the German and the Allies’ side were those based on 
threats to culture—on the menace, that is, of an alien culture.) 
We were willing to destroy half the world’s wealth to prevent, as 
we thought, a strange culture from wiping out our own. And war, 
though horrible, destructive, and basically indecisive, is at least 
for the time being a satisfying outlet for the inner conflict which 
a threat to one’s culture produces. When cultures are fixed 
upon the soil they may hate one another; but if the worst comes 
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to the worst, they may fight and get some of their blockings 
straightened out, for the moment at any rate. 

In the case of the Jews, however, the situation is different. 
They remain, in spite of themselves, a culture-within-a-culture 
no matter where they are. The normal reaction of their cultural 
hosts, since all cultures strain after consistency, is revulsion. 
If Jewish culture were identified with a particular land, this 
cultural irritation—supposing Jewish influence on other cultures 
to remain as great as at present—might conceivably lead to 
war. But the cultural host feels frustrated, baffled at this cul- 
ture-within-a-culture, with no local habitation. To the host 
culture the Jewish culture seems like a parasitical growth inter- 
fering with its own normal functioning. Historically the re- 
action to this anomalous situation has taken the familiar forms 
of expulsion, pogroms, restrictions, and violence of various 
sorts—domestic equivalents of war.? 

To the Jews themselves, unconscious of their cultural strange- 
ness or the cultural peculiarities of their personalities, these 
reactions have seemed bitterly unjust persecutions of their 
religion or their race or their economic success. Nor do these 
interpretations lack support. When the main cultural emphases 
are on religion, the antipathy toward Jews is couched in reli- 
gious terms; when the main accent is on race, it takes on the 
verbiage of anthropology; when economic factors loom large, it 
clothes itself in the terminology of political economy. It is only 
recently that the particularistic fallacy of these explanations of 
anti-Semitism has become apparent. We see it now as a com- 
plex cultural phenomenon rather than as simply a religious or 
racial or economic one. 

Everything that has been said so far on the theoretical 

2 The Jewish culture itself, surrounded for so many centuries by alien civilizations, 
has developed an almost impregnable technique of self-preservation—so impregnable, 
in fact, that many Jews themselves protest against it. There is nothing necessarily 
deliberate or purposive in the protective devices. In fact, the deliberate and purposive 


ones are often among the first to fail under the impact of a foreign culture, e.g., the 
exogamous and dietary taboos. 
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relationship between personality and culture and on the nature 
of culture itself might be accepted, and yet one might deny its 
applicability to Jews. Many Jews themselves deny that there 
is such a thing as a Jewish culture, as they deny that there is 
such a thing as a Jewish race. There is, they say, only a Jew- 
ish religion. But although everyone will admit that there 
is a Jewish religion, and most people will grant that there is 
no Jewish race, yet very few people will admit that there is no 
Jewish culture, however unconscious of it Jews themselves may 
be. 

What, then, is the nature of this Jewish culture? To those 
familiar with recent anthropological literature it is needless to 
point out that the term “Jewish culture” has no reference to the 
Talmud, to the disputations of medieval rabbis, or to an ancient 
literature. The sort of culture the anthropologist speaks of is 
something quite different, subtler, and much more important. 
It is, to use the poetic expression Mrs. Benedict borrowed from 
an aged Zufi, a people’s “cup of life’ —and the life they drink 
from it. 

There are several ways one may approach a culture to analyze 
it. One may divide it into its material traits—tools and tech- 
nology, dwellings, dress, art, etc.—and its non-material traits— 
its mores and folkways, customs and traditions, beliefs and 
attitudes—and describe each in detail. Or, as the more intui- 
tive modern anthropologists are doing, one may attempt to get 
at its quality, its Geist, as the metaphysical Germans used to 
call it, at the pervading pattern, that is, which colors and 
dominates all its traits and aspects. Since the essentials of a 
culture are complex and often elusive, no one approach can by 
itself be complete or perfect, and we shall be excused if we use 
several, even though they may cut across one another at many 
points. 

Perhaps we may best introduce the analysis of Jewish culture 
by comparing it with American culture as seen, for example, by 
Clark Wissler. Exploring about in American culture, he tried, 
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some years ago, in his work on Man and Culture (1923), to 
distil its ultimate essence into a few words. First of all, so he 
found, American culture was characterized “by great emphasis 
upon mechanical devices.” This is, indeed, so obvious and gen- 
eralized a trait that many thoughtful people begin to wonder if 
it is not becorming almost suicidal. The machine tends con- 
stantly to replace the human being, and the cultural significance 
of this assumes alarming proportions. We need not here go into 
this problem, however, since our chief interest is in the contrast 
it presents to Jewish culture; and the contrast is great, for 
machines, mechanical things, gadgets, and devices as such do 
not interest Jews. Once invented, to be sure, Jews use them 
like everyone else—automobiles, vacuum cleaners, electrical 
equipment, etc. But the amiable American hobby, as Cooley 
the sociologist has characterized it, of tinkering with machinery, 
is alien to Jews. Their main emphasis is not on mechanical 
things but on personality, for personality is the core—the heart 
of Jewish culture. From Jesus to Spinoza to Freud, and through 
them all, has run this intense interest in personality. In the 
family, in the community, in social life, in the arts and sciences, 
in economic life—everywhere the emphasis is on the relation- 
ships between persons. The giving and the receiving of intense 
personal response to people is one of the main channels of 
activity in Jewish culture. Anything that isolates the individual 
from his group is frowned upon. The ideal of the anchorite or 
the monastic is quite foreign to it. Argument, controversy, 
debate—the eliciting of response—rather than impersonal dis- 
cussion, in intellectual contacts. Oratory, the drama, rather 
than the academic lecture. Virtuosos rather than composers. 
Medicine and law rather than engineering; internal medicine 
rather than surgery. Psychiatry rather than psychology. Buy- 
ing and selling rather than making. The manipulation of people 
rather than of things. And in crime, arson rather than murder— 
the destruction of things rather than of people—for although 
crime is a repudiation of one’s cultural values, one can never 
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negate them entirely. Exploitation of the vices rather than 
crimes of violence. Always and characteristically the emphasis 
is on personality. Of course, all this has a definite historical 
background—all cultural facts have—but we need not delve 
into that problem here. 

“Our culture,” Wissler continued, “is characterized by an 
overruling belief in something we call education—a kind of 
mechanism to propitiate the intent of nature in the manifesta- 
tion of culture.’ In this respect Jewish and American ideals 
coincide perfectly. The exigencies of their religion have kept 
Jews a literate people and supplied them always with a histori- 
cal perspective. The traditional education of the ghetto Jew 
was barren, no doubt, and sterile; but it did have the virtue of 
keeping alive the ideal of learning. Jewish culture, then, is 
characteristically literate, with a marked emphasis on educa- 
tion. 

Universal suffrage, the settling of policy by votes, is, accord- 
ing to Wissler, a third great characteristic of American culture. 
“The idea is that what most of the people in the group approve 
will be as near the correct solution as can be achieved for the 
time being. . . . . No affair of life can so move or excite the 
individual American as the discussion preliminary to a vote.” 
This, implying a rational procedure for the democratic deter- 
mination of policy, is foreign to Jewish culture. Although Jewish 
culture is, perhaps, one of the most regimented in the world in 
certain aspects, it is also, paradoxically enough, within the 
sphere of regimentation, individualistic almost to the extent of 
anarchy. Councils of rabbis and committees and boards may 
vote, but Jews as a whole never do. Nor is it part of the genius 
of their culture that they should. General policy is decided on 
the basis of tradition or expediency. Outside of that everyone 
does as he pleases. To the outsider it is the regimentation that 
seems most remarkable, and Jews seem almost tribal in their 
integrity; to some it seems practically impossible, in fact, to 
deal with them as individuals. To leaders on the inside, on the 
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other hand, the condition of Jews seems anarchical. Jews set 
out in the world highly individualistically, and it is only because 
they have a common background, common experiences, meet a 
common environment, find themselves in a common situation, 
with common responses, that anything like consciousness of 
kind emerges. There is no way, no machinery, no provision 
whereby Jews as a whole can vote or decide on anything. The 
crux of the matter seems to be this: American culture is civil, 
Jewish culture tribal, or, as some would have it, clannish. 
Many Jews are both mystified and exasperated when Gentiles 
say of them that they are clannish, for, unable to see the matter 
from the outside, nothing seems to them farther from the truth. 
Jews seem, so far from being clannish, anarchically individual- 
istic. There are, for example, many Jews who have never had 
a Jewish friend, who bitterly resent any identification with 
the Jewish fold. Many are eager, even anxious, to marry 
Gentiles, “because,” as one of them.put it, “it would solve so 
many problems’’; eager to be taken into gentile clubs, homes, 
neighborhoods, pathetically correct in every outer detail; Jews 
who find their Jewishness an incubus, who want to get rid of it, 
who flee from it, who hate Jews, even join churches. There is a 
tremendous amount of snobbishness, Jews hating to be identi- 
fied with their fellows. Every generation revolts against its 
parents’ way of being Jews—but always as individuals. No 
civil culture could tolerate the amount of individualism char- 
acteristic of Jewish culture, for such individualism would 
atomize it instantly. How, then, can anyone call Jews clannish? 
It is at first difficult to see that all this frantic effort to be rid 
of their Jewishness, this fleeing from it which results in a sort of 
feverish, neurotic anti-Semitism; to see that all this is but the 
reverse side of the shield of clannishness; to see that it illus- 
trates the tribal, rather than the civil, nature of Jewish culture. 
There is, and can be, no provision made whereby disaffected 
Jews might leave the fold with dignity and self-respect. Such 
provision is possible only in civil societies. One may cease to be 
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a Frenchman by becoming an American—at least one’s children 
may; but one cannot thus cease to be a Jew. Tribal, then, 
rather than civil, Jewish culture, and the whole elaborate par- 
aphernalia of suffrage alien to its genius. 

A final trait of American culture is, according to Wissler, 
nationalism. But this is essentially the same as ethnocentrism, 
which is characteristic of all cultures. Each thinks itself the 
best. But Jewish culture is not naively missionary, like Ameri- 
can culture. It does not seek consciously to impose itself upon 
the outer world as, according to Wissler, American culture 
does. But it is characteristic of Jewish culture to stamp its 
imprint on every civilization it comes in contact with. Never 
as a group, racially, or as a matter of policy, or even consciously 
and deliberately; always as specific, individual, even perhaps as 
renegade Jews, they seem to find their way to the fountainheads 
of the cultures they dwell in. In the United States, for example, 
so it is reported,? half of the taste- and opinion-forming agencies 
are in the hands of Jews. This is not difficult to comprehend 
when the intensely personal nature of Jewish values is under- 
stood. Jews gravitate in the direction of their cultural compul- 
sions. 

Quite unconscious of themselves as Jews, Jews have made 
their contributions, as they think, objectively, impersonally. 
They are even surprised oftentimes to find themselves thought 
of as Jews, since to themselves they are simply German, Eng- 
lish, French, American. Unless the nature of culture is fully 
understood, one might easily suppose it possible to be thorough- 
ly objective. But once the compulsiveness of culture is grasped, 
it becomes clear that everything one does or says or thinks or 
feels is influenced by it. No one escapes the impress of his 
culture. And so, though Jews might think of themselves as 
emancipated from the influence of their culture, influenced only 
by reason and the merits of the case, others see the monumental 


3 “At the very most, half the opinion-making and taste-influencing paraphernalia 
in America is in Jewish hands’’ (‘‘Jews in America,”’ Fortune, XI [February, 1936], 136). 
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cultural heritage back of them, and them as a reflection of it. 
The ethnocentrism of Jews is, then, different from that of 
Americans, imposing its culture on others not in the naively 
missionary manner of Americans, but subtly, unconsciously, 
certainly not deliberately; compulsively in a way, but almost in 
spite of itself. 

So much, then, for a point-for-point comparison of Jewish 
culture and American culture as seen by Wissler. There is, to 
take a slightly different point of view, one other quality of 
Jewish culture which distinguishes it not only from American 
culture but from almost any other that has ever existed, namely, 
its historically urban character. And this means that although 
it might be intensely personal in all its emphases, it is also at 
home in abstract relationships too—and, crucially, in those 
most abstract of all, money relationships. For Jews have for 
centuries been learning the psychology of money, which, though 
we tend to take it very much for granted, is really a very un- 
natural sort of thing. Even without the benefit of anthropology 
one can, if he thinks about it, see that the cash nexus, as Carlyle 
called it, is not a normal sort of relationship between human 
beings. The embattled farmers of the Middle West fighting off 
sheriffs who came to foreclose mortgages typify the naive re- 
action of human nature against the artificialities of a money 
system. Homes and farms belong to the people who have lived 
in them, poured their sweat out for them. The owners might 
borrow money on them, yes; might not be able to repay the 
borrowed money, yes—but the possession of the home remained 
theirs. The blind fury which the man on the street feels toward 
“Wall Street,’ toward the “international banker,’ toward 
everyone, in fact, connected with the complicated money and 
credit structure of modern society is another indication of how 
foreign this cultural complex still is to us, even after centuries of 
growth. Trade and exchange on a barter basis are quite com- 
prehensible to even the simplest peoples. But abstract mone- 
tary and credit transactions are alien and baffling to all but the 
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economically sophisticated. Ownership is something psycho- 
logical, and the idea that belongings may pass from person to 
person merely by virtue of a document is really very foreign to 
naive human nature. But Jews for many centuries before 
modern capitalism forced itself upon the whole Western world 
had been learning how to live in a world of abstract monetary 
and credit, instead of personal, relationships. Very few of us 
even yet have become really acclimated to them. That is why 
the high-pressure salesman or the solicitor or the advertiser can 
sway us so easily. He reduces his transaction to a personality 
level and we are helpless. But historical circumstance has 
schooled the Jew in the psychology of money and he flounders 
less than other cultural groups in its mazes. 

Recently anthropologists seem to have lost interest in 
isolated culture traits as such and to have turned their attention 
to the more elusive problem of pattern, to the quality of cul- 
tures, their configurations. In her penetrating book, Patterns of 
Culture (1935), Mrs. Benedict has shown how all the traits and 
complexes of a culture tend to conform to a characteristic 
pattern. From this point of view one might say that the culture 
of Jews is Apollonian in character—temperate and sober, that 
is, rather than Dionysian or ecstatic; introvert, as some prefer 
to style it, rather than extravert. The traditional Jew frowns on 
ecstasy no matter how achieved—through religion, alcohol, 
drugs, or any other way. Orgiastic experience of any kind has 
no place in his scheme of things. The tempo of his culture is 
measured, regulated to an ancient pace, for endurance rather 
than for speed. Nothing which tends to interfere with the 
normal pulsations of the cultural heartbeat is tolerated. Mysti- 
cal experience in religion, drunkenness, the moral holiday—no. 
The religion of Jews has been tempered to human nature, made 
easy. It demands very little—no searching of the heart, no 
moral conflict, no sacrifice, no sense of sin—no need, therefore, 
for mystical escapes. 

But although Jewish culture is characteristically introvert 
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and although Americans have come to think of their culture as 
extravert, this is far too simple and schematic to fit the complex 
facts accurately. For in many respects just the opposite is true, 
since no one can be exposed to Protestant Christianity and 
remain really extravert. He might—human biology being 
everywhere much the same, diverse as human nature might be 
—seek pleasures of the flesh, but he can never naively enjoy 
them, without conflict, however subtle, as Jews do. The areas 
of western European culture that have been colored by Protes- 
tant Christianity are essentially ascetic in temper; Jewish cul- 
ture, on the other hand, is sensuous—good food, fine clothing, 
a fine home. No theory of the depravity of human nature stands 
in the way of the Jew’s enjoyment of these pleasures of the flesh. 
He need not, therefore, be apologetic even to himself if he gloats 
over them. 

This quality of Jewish culture leads to still another type of ap- 
proach in cultural analysis; to the problem of folkwaysand mores 
and the material aspects of culture. With respect to the first of 
these, that is, to folkways, one of the most startling traits of 
Jewish culture is the speed with which it takes over the folk- 
ways of its hosts. In the United States, for example, the absorp- 
tion of American folkways is almost complete in one generation. 
The forms of entertaining and recreation, of sports and ath- 
letics, of social life in general, are taken over bodily. Dinner 
parties, golf, tennis, swimming, summer vacation trips; college 
fraternities and sororities with their elaborate ritual of rushing 
and pledging; Fourth of July fireworks and Thanksgiving 
turkeys; even the form of religious services, are all assimilated. 
The orthodox Hebrew school takes over the characteristics of a 
thoroughly up-to-date secular school with its pedagogical 
policies, athletic program, gymnasium, etc. There are, indeed, 
no peculiarly Jewish folkways outside of the purely religious 
festivals, feasts, and rituals. 

Jews, of course, share with their hosts the material culture of 
Western civilization. They use the same tools, wear the same 
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kind of clothes, live in the same kind of houses, ride the same 
kind of automobiles. It is conceivable, however, that a detailed 
analysis of the spending habits of Jews might reveal relatively 
more spent for certain sensuous gratification—for jewelry, per- 
haps, clothes, visible luxuries, and also for education—than 
would be the case with corresponding classes of non-Jews. 
There is a general feeling that such is the case. And there is 
nothing in the theory of culture that would prevent it from 
being so. It is, indeed, often alleged that the ostentatious 
nature of Jewish expenditures is one of the main sources of 
irritation among non-Jews. The peculiar nature of Jewish 
culture might very easily direct the spending habits of Jews into 
certain channels rather than others, for taste is very intimately 
and integrally a cultural phenomenon. 

The problem of mores is somewhat subtler. Since Western 
civilization, through the church, took over in large measure the 
mores of the Jews, it is not surprising that in this vital category 
of cultures the differences between Jews and non-Jews are not 
great; are matters largely of emphases rather than of funda- 
mental antitheses. Murder, incest, theft, adultery—the same 
crimes arouse the same responses. But there are differences 
nevertheless, especially between Jewish culture and those parts 
of Western civilization influenced by Protestant Christianity. 
We have already commented on the sensuous nature of Jewish 
culture as contrasted with the ascetic temper of Protestant 
cultures. Protestant cultures consider the pleasures of the 
senses immoral; Jewish culture does not. 

The attitude of many Americans toward the moving picture 
illustrates the subtle conflict in moral emphasis between Ameri- 
can and Jewish culture. When one hears men and women of all 
classes, from the very massman up, complaining of “the Jews 
who make the moving pictures,” the rumblings may well be- 
come culturally ominous. To the resentful fathers and mothers 
of America the moving pictures represent a battle between them 
and the moral values they stand for, on the one hand, and 
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“those Jews,” on the other, and it seems to them that their 
enemies sit, isolated from America by their backgrounds, their 
wealth, and the exotic unreality of Hollywood, like so many 
Pied Pipers, thumbing their noses at the futile attempts of 
parents to combat them. Actually the Jews who control the 
moving-picture industry are interested primarily in making 
pictures that will attract large audiences; it is only because they 
are outside the moral sphere of American culture that they 
blunder so badly they require periodic campaigns such as that 
of the Legion of Decency to set them right.‘ 

There is, finally, one major and definitive difference between 
Jewish culture and cultures under the influence of Christian 


4 The embittered comment of one American parent may be presented to illustrate 
the point made above. She writes: ‘“‘But there is more than mere ignorance of con- 
ventional mores or morality involved in the explanation of the failure of the Jews to 
produce movies that are satisfactory to Christian and western morality. The Jews are 
thoroughly appreciative of money values and they readily grasp the sorts of appeal to 
sex, to adventure, to the unconventional, and even to the lawless that will bring large 
crowds of control-weary Christians and gentiles to see such pictures and to secure a sort 
of vicarious release from their conventional restraints. So quite willingly the Jewish pro- 
ducers make pictures of this sort and throw them on the market as fast as it will absorb 
them, advertising them in the most barefaced and (as the Christians think) indecent 
manner, playing up willingly their salacious and anti-social appeals. In a dim sort of 
way they understand that such appeals are contrary to Christian mores, but they be- 
lieve that only the ministers and priests really feel repugnance to their methods of ap- 
peal, and that the masses approve of what they have to offer. What the Jewish producers 
cannot see clearly is that opposition to such appeals is strongly embedded in the 
mores of all western peoples, whether nominally Christian or otherwise, whether priests 
orlaymen. In other words, the Christian and his western cousin have a social conscience, 
and the Jew has only a tribal or family loyalty. The Christian wishes to protect society 
at large, even if he should himself violate some of its rules of morality. The Jew wishes 
to exploit society, while he himself exercises restraint. The Christian believes that it is 
wrong to encourage social evils for the sake of private profit, for he regards all men as 
his brothers. The Jew turns saloon keeper, brothel manager, procurer, bootlegger, 
gambling joint proprietor, gangster in order to secure money for the enjoyment of his 
family and himself. Only his own kind are his brothers and only those of his kind who 
are closely related to him are safe from his exploitation. Truly the Christian and the 
Jew live in different moral worlds. It is true of course that many non-Jews, even Chris- 
tians so-called, exploit other Christians for their own profit, but such practices are 
severely frowned upon and may result in the expulsion of the Christian from his 
brotherhood. It is also true that many Jews refuse to exploit the larger public for 
personal or family interest, but such constitute but a small group of highly ethical Jews 
who are regarded by the rank and file as incorrigible idealists.’ 
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teachings; a tremendously important difference and one that 
might in and of itself explain most of what commonly passes as 
racial antipathy—a basic contrast, that is, in characteristic 
ethos. Central in Christian doctrine, and closely related to its 
ascetic temper, is the principle that self-sacrifice is inherently 
desirable and worth while. This attitude, on the other hand, is 
quite foreign to the Jewish cultural pattern. In actual practice 
there are probably among Jews and non-Jews equally numerous 
cases of self-sacrifice. But it is not required or even particularly 
admired by the Jewish ethos. In fact, the Jew who accepts the 
Christian theory of humility and self-sacrifice is scornfully 
termed “an apologetic Jew,” a sycophant, apostate, etc. ‘God 
does not hear the prayers of the cook who complains that she is 
hungry,” says the Jewish aphorism. If she is hungry, let her 
eat. The iron restraint which would keep the hungry cook from 
eating the food she was preparing would be an object of admira- 
tion to the Protestant Christian, of contempt to the Jew.5 


5 This basic difference in ethical orientation has been well epitomized by Ahad-ha-Am 
(Asher Ginzberg) in commenting on the difference between the positive Christian form 
of the Golden Rule, as given by Matthew and Luke, and the negative Jewish form, as 
given by Hillel. Says Ahad-ha-Am: ‘“‘... . The difference between the two doctrines 

. . is not one of less or more, but . . . . a fundamental difference between their views 
as to the basis of morality. It was not by accident that Hillel put his principle in 
negative form; the truth is that the moral basis of Judaism will not bear the positive 
principle 

“‘The root of the distinction lies . . . . in the love of Judaism for abstract principles. 
The moral law of the Gospels beholds man in his individual shape, with his natural atti- 
tude towards himself and others, and asks him to reverse this attitude, to substitute 
the ‘other’ for the ‘self’ in his individual life, to abandon plain egoism for inverted 
egoism. For in truth the altruism of the Gospels is neither more nor less than inverted 
egoism. Altruism and egoism alike deny the individual as such all objective moral value, 
and make him merely a means to a subjective end; but egoism makes the ‘other’ a 
means to the advantage of the ‘self,’ while altruism does just the reverse. Now Judaism 
removed this subjective attitude from the moral law, and based it on abstract, objective 
foundation, on absolute justice, which regards the individual as such as having a moral 
value, and makes no distinction between the ‘self’ and the ‘other.’ According to this 
view, it is the sense of justice in the human heart that is the supreme judge of a man’s 
own actions and of those of other men. This sense must be made independent of indi- 
vidual relations, as though it were some separate abstract being; and before it all men, 
including the self, must be equal. All men, including the self, must develop their lives 
and their faculties to the utmost possible extent, and at the same time each must help 
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It is easy to see why a culture with this ethical emphasis has 
difficulties in cultures under Christian influences. Self-sacrifice 
as an ethical principle is possible only where it is generally ac- 
cepted by everyone. But if one group preaches the beauty of 
the doctrine of self-sacrifice and tries, however unsuccessfully, 
to live up to it, while another preaches just the reverse, the out- 
come is to be expected. The group with the ethical theory of 
self-sacrifice must either surrender itself and lose its identity or 
fight back. And of course historically only those who have 
fought back have survived. 

It is this contrast, or conflict, between the basic ethical 
principle of Jewish and non-Jewish cultures which perhaps more 
than any other single factor, certainly more than any biological 
or racial antipathy, accounts for the cultural unassimilability 
of Jews. Not indeed so much in affairs of large import as in the 
small day-by-day matters of routine. For it is in these seem- 


his neighbour to attain that goal, so far as he is able. Just as I have no right to ruin 
another man’s life for the sake of my own, so I have no right to ruin my own life for the 
sake of another’s. Both of us are men, and both our lives have the same value before the 
throne of justice. 

“T know no better illustration of this point of view than the following well-known 
B’raitha: ‘Imagine two men journeying through the desert, only one of whom has a 
bottle of water. If both of them drink, they must both die; if one of them only drinks, 
he will reach safety. Ben P’tura held that it was better that both should drink and die, 
than that one should witness the death of his comrade. But Akiba refuted this view by 
citing the scriptural verse, ‘‘and thy brother shall live with thee.”” With thee—that is 
to say, thine own life comes before thy neighbour’s’ (Bata M’zia, 62a). 

‘‘We do not know who Ben P’tura was, but we do know R. Akiba, and we may be 
sure that through him the spirit of Judaism speaks. Ben P’tura, the altruist, does not 
value human life for its own sake; for him it is better that two lives should perish, 
where,death demands but one as his toll, so long as the altruistic sentiment prevails. 
But Jewish morality regards the question from the objective standpoint. Every action 
that leads to loss of life is evil, even though it springs from the purest feelings of love 
and mercy, and even if the sufferer himself is the agent. In the case before us, where it 
is possible to save one of the two souls, it is a moral duty to overcome the feeling of 
mercy, and to save. But to save whom? Justice answers—let him who can save him- 
self. Every man’s life is entrusted to his keeping and to preserve your own charge is a 
nearer duty than to preserve your neighbour’s’’ (Asher Ginzberg, Ten Essays on Zionism 
and Judaism (London, 1922], pp. 235-37). The feeling of shock which this doctrine 
produces in non-Jews may well explain the bitterness expressed in the preceding foot 
note. 
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ingly trivial forms that cultural antipathies reveal themselves 
most powerfully, in manners, for example, which as the outer 
manifestations of personality constitute a clear-cut reflection of 
cultural values, and in the daily conduct of life. Emily Post is 
authority for the rule that good manners consist in toning down 
one’s own behavior so as not to offend others, and of doing 
everything in one’s power to please them. This is, of course, 
a pale reflection of the theory of self-sacrifice. But if the ethos 
of one’s culture does not require or admire self-sacrifice, one’s 
manners will not conform to such a pattern. To the non-Jew, 
raised in the tradition of self-denial, self-sacrifice, in an ascetic 
discipline, Jewish manners seem aggressive, officious, insensi- 
tive, egocentric, and even crass. They are not necessarily 
venomous or ill-tempered or malicious, but simply not oriented 
in the direction of humility or self-sacrifice.® 

Nor do similarities in material culture, in folkways, and even 
in mores cancel this cleavage in ethos. Indeed, they may even 
aggravate it, for when material culture and folkways are differ- 
ent we are prepared for basic differences in ethics and manners 
and they do not shock us. But when we see people who look 


6 The very slight, almost trivial, shifts in viewpoint in respect to manners which 
constitute cultural differences are illustrated by the experiences of one Jewish girl who 
describes them as follows: ‘‘I was traveling on a Great Lakes steamer one summer. A 
party of Jews were playing cards on an upper deck. They were laughing and having 
lots of fun. I turned to the girl sitting next to me and said, ‘Jews seem to enjoy them- 
selves more than other people.’ She didn’t understand that I was perfectly sincere. But, 
mistaking my comment for sarcasm, she smiled wryly and said, ‘And you haven’t seen 
anything yet! Wait till you get to New York!’ To her these gay and happy people were 
just a lot of ill-mannered Jews. A few weeks later I was standing on the steps of the 
Library of Congress, waiting for the doors to open. There was a well-dressed Jewish 
family waiting there too—father, mother, and two boys. Presently they became play- 
fully impatient, knocked on the doors, saying ‘Tell ’em we came a long way, to open the 
shack.’ They talked boisterously about the mint, ‘where they make money,’ and of the 
paper bills that had been shoveled into a fire, ‘such a fire in the summer time too.’ I 
was greatly amused at them, as they meant that those of us who were watching them 
should be, until I caught the disgusted glance of another woman. And then, suddenly, 
I knew what she was thinking. ‘And you haven’t seen anything yet! Wait till you get 
to New York’ was the way the girl on the boat had put it. To this woman the behavior 
of this family was execrable. They were, to her, typically boisterous, ill-mannered 
Jews’”’ (from the files of the writer). 
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and dress as we do, who seem so very much like us in every 
respect, we are disarmed and the sudden revelation of differ- 
ences in fundamental motivations is shocking. And that is per- 
haps why no other single factor is so largely responsible for mis- 
understandings between Jews and non-Jews as this subtle 
difference in ethical temper. It stands like an invisible wall 
between them, no less powerful for being so bafflingly intangible. 

So much, then, for the analysis of Jewish culture in objective 
terms which was contemplated at the beginning of this article. 
Every effort has been made to be neither defensive nor antago- 
nistic, neither apologetic nor critical. But because we live in a 
real rather than in an abstract, theoretical world, problems of 
evaluation are inevitable. And like all ethical problems, their 
solutions are urgent. We have already pointed out that, from 
the viewpoint of the stars, no one culture is necessarily superior 
to another. An ethos which reveres self-sacrifice may or may 
not be superior to one that repudiates it. Who can claim the 
objectivity to judge? But in a great experimental democracy 
like ours, something must be done to mitigate the strain which 
the presence of conflicting cultural values creates. To those who 
fear or resent the influence of Jews, let the interesting cultural 
law be stressed that every culture produces good models of its 
type as well as bad. Each creates excellent as well as deformed, 
desirable as well as undesirable, admirable as well as disgraceful, 
specimens of its own type. If the intensely personalistic, liter- 
ate, individualistic yet clannish, sensuous culture of the Jews 
produces, on the one hand, the ostentatious, spectacular, 
boisterous model of the new-rich sort, it produces also, on the 
other, the understanding and sympathetic model of the poet. 
If it creates the crassly, even cynically, materialistic model of 
the business man, it creates also the socially sensitive and ideal- 
istic model of the radical reformer, the exploiter of the vices but 
also the eloquent ethicist. Judas and Jesus; Rothschild and 
Marx; Insull and Spinoza. Widely different in pattern and 
orientation, but all modeled after the same type, all stamped 
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with the same die; just as Dillinger and Roosevelt, so anti- 
thetical in pattern and orientation, are nevertheless both 
models of the American type of personality. The destruction of 
any highly developed culture would involve a loss in values 
much too precious to be lightly dispensed with. Mankind has 
not yet reached the stage where it can afford to be prodigal with 
its collective cultural heritage, to throw out its Einsteins in 
order to get rid of its Insulls. The true solution would seem to 
lie rather in the direction of attaching allegiance to excellent 
models of all cultures—Christian, Jewish, even Mohammedan, 
or Chinese, for that matter—and thereby creating an inter- 
cultural fellowship which might go a long way toward alleviat- 
ing the shock which their mutual impact inevitably produces. 
For although we cannot by will change the apparent laws which 
govern the functioning of cultures, we can at least take advan- 
tage of them, making them work for mutual harmony so far as 
possible and the fellowship of man, rather than for mutual 
hostility and the annihilation of precious human values. 





MORAL SKEPTICISM AND THE 
WAY OF ESCAPE 


A. E. AVEY 


I 


KEPTICISM is the characteristic mark of the thinking 
of the present age on moral questions. Whatever preten- 
sions are made to the validity of the criticism of human 

conduct, it still remains that these are pretensions. In practice 
we find fault with one another, accuse our fellows of living on a 
low level of existence, and berate the social standards of the day. 
Yet when we undertake deliberately and seriously to point out 
the objective principles of conduct which we are presupposing in 
our judgments, and to demonstrate why they are objective and 
applicable to the person criticized, we begin to hedge and to 
compromise, making fatal concession to the skeptic and admit- 
ting that after all it is a matter of custom, of personal convic- 
tion, or of some other merely individual standard. On the part 
of the common man there is no more expressive representation 
of this skepticism than the challenge so often heard in the face 
of criticism: “‘That’s what you think.” If we turn to literary 
authority, we find the word of Shakespeare: “There’s nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” Or, if we seek 
more orthodox authority, we may quote even Paul’s liberal 
advice to the Corinthians: “If one of them that believe not 
biddeth you to a feast, and ye are disposed to go; whatever is 
set before you, eat, asking no question for conscience’ sake”’ 
(I Cor. 10:27). In the detailed study of the history of morals we 
have Westermarck’s well-known account. And nearer home, 
from the collaboration of a group of philosophers a few years 
ago, this statement: 


To the arguments of the complete moral skeptic, it must be admitted, 
there can be made no conclusive and irrefutable reply. But neither can 
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any conclusive reply be made to the skeptic in any field, not even to the 
man who assails that vast edifice of observation and inference we call 
scientific truth..... The skeptic is right in maintaining that at some 
point all our knowledge, of sense fact, of mathematical truth, of inference, 
of values, rests upon unproved assumptions. 


If this is the final word on the situation, then there is no sense 
either in mutual criticism or in self-estimate. There is no sense 
in the further statement of the same writers: 


When all has been said in favor of skepticism, it remains clear that men 
must act, that some acts are better than others, and that some basis of 
discrimination must be used. .... It is obviously the part of reason to 
make these assumptions as fundamental as possible, to choose those that 
appear the least uncertain, and to introduce them only when reflection has 
reached its limits. To maintain that, because ultimately it is a matter of 
preference that wanton taking of human life is bad, we should slay the 
man next door, would be as foolish and impossible as to maintain that, 
because men lie and the senses deceive, every statement is as good and as 
true as any other.' 


Here is vacillation indeed; it is as uncertain as the Kantian 
antinomies. There is no standard for judgment; yet there must 
be one. Theoretically, one position is valid; practically, the 
opposite. But according to the doctrine itself there is no ground 
or principle for determining which of the two should be taken. 
We cannot justify the selection of the practical point of view, for 
justification is theoretical; and theoretically there are no stand- 
ards, ultimately. 

No, it remains precisely not clear that, when all has been said 
in favor of skepticism, some acts are better than others, and some 
basis of discrimination must be used. When all has been said 
in favor of skepticism, no acts are better than others. Nor can 
any basis of discrimination be used; for there are no bases. It is 
not ‘‘obviously the part of reason to make its assumptions as 
fundamental as possible” because there is no way to tell what 
is fundamental and what is not, nor what is more and what less 
so. For similar reason it is not possible “to choose those that 


* Introduction to Reflective Thinking (Columbia Associates in Philosophy), p. 246. 
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appear the least uncertain.” All are equally uncertain. If it is 
as foolish wantonly to slay the man next door as it is to maintain 
that every statement is as good and true as any other, this is not 
to say that the whole comparison is not foolish. 

I say that, if this is the final word on the situation, then we are 
confined necessarily to descriptive narration of conduct. For 
every person criticized can escape every accusation by de- 
claring, ‘I do not accept the standard by which you judge.” 
And, according to the above-stated skepticism, there is nothing 
to compel him to accept it. In our study of conduct, then, we 
are reduced to bare history. But our history is not, then, a his- 
tory of values; it is a history of facts. There is no measure of 
values; hence no values. Any given fact will have as many 
places in a scale of values as there are standards applied to it. 
And, as there are an infinite number of possible standards, the 
possible assignments of position are infinite. That is, axiologi- 
cally, the fact or deed has just no particular position whatever. 
The teaching of ethics becomes meaningless. Such teachers may 
as well fold up their tents and move on, making place for the 
historians and natural scientists. 


II 


The cause of this skeptical situation is the inappropriateness 
of the method applied to moral problems. The attempt has been 
to apply the method of the natural, descriptive sciences and, on 
the basis of observation, analysis, and induction, to establish 
universal principles of valuation. But this procedure involves 
the fallacy of factualism. No amount of mere observation of the 
actual behavior of humanity can tell how men ought to behave. 
Observation and inductive summation can tell only how they 
have and typically do. But this is not normative evaluation. 
Observation plays an important part in the determination of 
whether men are behaving as they ought. But it alone cannot 
tell how they ought. The result of such inductive attempts has 
been, in the first place, failure to reveal any universal modes of 
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behavior. These vary from place to place over the world and 
from age to age through history. It has revealed no sensus 
communis on moral standards. Nor could it; for observation 
gives facts, not estimates. It is strict empiricism itself which has 
produced skepticism. 
ITI 

Escape from this situation must rest upon the discovery and 
application of a different method. It may include observation. 
But it must involve something else or it will remain futile. And, 
if no such method can be found, then skepticism remains in- 
evitable, and ethics cannot become a science, as a field in which 
there is real fact and principle, objective and valid for all who 
will approach it. 


IV 
A noninductive method which has been tried historically is 
of course that of arbitrary authority. It has occurred in the 
form of religious command, legislative mandate, and pressure of 
custom. It escapes the fallacy of factualism. But it suffers from 


arbitrariness. For when an inquiring mind asks, “Why must I 
follow these mandates?” (though one asks not merely as a sub- 
terfuge and escape from disagreeable obligation, but with honest 
desire to understand the nature of authority), it has no reply. 
And, when various policies of life appeal equally to arbitrary 
authority, these demands become as lacking in objectivity as 
the attempt at induction. Thus, while possessing normative 
character, arbitrary authority remains subjective. 


V 


The desired method, in order to be satisfactory, must be 
factual in the sense of being concerned with the conditions of 
real life. It must be objective; that is, universal in its validity for 
all. It must be normative and authoritative, not merely induc- 
tive in a descriptive sense. Finally, it must be inescapable. 
There must be no choice as to whether it will be accepted or 
rejected. It must be necessarily involved in the process of action 
and in the evaluation of action. 
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If it is not factual in its relation to life, it will remain a mere 
fiction or hypothesis, suspended in the realm of neutral entities. 
If it is not universal in its validity, it will fail to effect the escape 
from skepticism which we desire. If it is not involved, of neces- 
sity, in the very processes of action and evaluation, it will still 
remain accidental and arbitrary. The only way of escape from 
the possibility of skepticism is by a method so compelling that 
anyone who opens his mouth to raise question about it by that 
very act commits himself to it. The dilemma it must present is 
that of acceptance or silence; either agree or withdraw from the 
field of discussion. Clearly such a method must rest not upon 
the acceptance of some view specific in its content. It must be- 
gin with indifference to content and find its strength in the very 
process of discussion itself. Such a method must be formal, not 
material. Like the method of the mathematician, it must find 
its power in its very formalism and its implications, not in the 
existence of some specific type of case. For, since the attempt to 
find universally approved content for behavior or choice has 


failed, objectivity must be found in form or nowhere. Only 
formal necessity can offer us a way of escape from subjectivity. 


VI 


Now there is a method which has appeared in the history of 
thought from time to time, and which is very useful in this con- 
nection, but which has not received sufficient explicit recogni- 
tion and exploitation. It appears at certain points in the think- 
ing of Plato, Epictetus, Augustine, Descartes, Kant, Royce, 
Joad, and others. It is the so-called “reflective” or ‘‘reflexive” 
method and is first clearly recognized in the well-known passage 
of Plato’s Republic, Book vi, where, in the designation of levels 
of knowledge by the segments of a line, Plato recognizes the 
hypothetical character of the results of special disciplines and 
looks beyond them for a presuppositionless level of knowledge, 
attained not by observation or by deduction, but by dialectic. 
He applies the method in the Theaetetus when he reduces the 
Heraclitean flux philosophy to absurdity, if taken on all fours, 
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by showing that if universally applied it undermines itself, since 
it could not state its own case because of the instability of mean- 
ing in the very words it tried to utter. It has played its part at 
various points in the thinking of the other men mentioned. 

The method consists in revealing the tacit presuppositions of 
thinking, as contrasted, on the one hand, with indicating its 
content, individual or general (historical or inductive), and, on 
the other hand, deducing the implications of a supposition 
(mathematical and deductive). It is concerned not with what 
one is thinking about, but with the preconditions on the basis of 
which the thinking operates. It looks not forward to conse- 
quences and details, but back to presuppositions and principles. 


VII 


Such a method is the kind we need. If there are necessary pre- 
suppositions regarding value involved in any attempt whatever 
at evaluation, no matter what the specific content of a given 
case, then in these common presuppositions must lie the clue to 
a universally valid, necessary principle or set of principles for 
the estimation of conduct. Such presuppositions must signify 
community of intent, not of description. Can such universally 
necessary presuppositions be shown? 


Vill 


Let us begin our analysis with a minimum of consent regard- 
ing any standard of value. Let us present the bald challenge 
with which skepticism meets all positive injunctions—the ques- 
tion “Why?” 

Now the question ‘“‘Why?” either has meaning or it has none. 
If it has none, then it offers no opposition to the positive injunc- 
tion against which we supposed it directed. For logical theory 
maintains that the null proposition is consistent with every 
proposition. If it has meaning, it is as a demand for a rational 
interpretation of the force of the injunction proposed. 

As a demand for a rational interpretation it becomes subject 
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to the condition of significance, which, positively, is coherence; 
negatively, is freedom from contradiction. It is true that at- 
tempts have been made recently, by Korzybsky, Brouwer, 
Ruark, and Reiser, to construct significant systems which do not 
conform to the traditional laws of thought. These attempts 
have not yet succeeded, however. Nor do we see how they can 
succeed, for they presuppose the very principles they are trying 
to undermine. And it is an accepted theorem of logic that, if the 
negative of a proposition implies the proposition, then the 
proposition is true.? Not until an instance in which this does not 
hold can be exhibited will the possibility of such a different 
system be established. When a skeptic raises the question 
“Why?” then he is committing himself to being rational, and 
to whatever this involves. 


IX 
An objection which our theory has to meet lies in the question 
often proposed: ‘“‘Who is to be the judge as to whether any 


thought or act is rational?” The question, however, is based 
upon a misconception, a misunderstanding of the nature of 
thinking. It tries to prejudice the case by assuming that think- 
ing is a personal and subjective process. And from this inter- 
pretation of thought it draws the conclusion that it leaves us 
still in the skeptical position which we described as the char- 
acteristic attitude of the age. The reply to the challenge is: The 
thinking process itself is the judge and determiner of what is 
rational, formally and materially. . 

The objection is based upon a failure to appreciate the lesson 
of the history of thought from the Sophists to Plato. It was the 
conviction of the Sophists, whether of the empirical or ration- 
alistic schools, that the activity of thinking was an individual- 
istic and subjective one. From this point of view skepticism was 
inevitable; for every effort at mental activity simply bogged the 
thinker more deeply in the quicksands of his own self. There 


2 Principia math. *2.18. 
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was no way in which the individual could transcend himself, 
attain to any degree of objectivity, and so reach what he 
sought as knowledge. So the problem stood until Socrates made 
the knowledge situation pragmatic, inductive, and objective, 
and Plato carried the ideational interpretation of action to a 
larger ontological view. 

Plato made a distinction between opinion and idea—a distinc- 
tion which needs to be carefully and thoroughly revived. If the 
British psychologists from Hobbes through Hume had read their 
Plato with more understanding minds, they would not have 
obscured for us the meaning of an “idea.”’ To Plato an idea was 
of all things the least subjective. 

The verb “‘to opine” has fallen out of common use in recent 
times. Yet it is the more correct term to express what most 
people mean when they use the word “think.” The distinction 
made by Plato between opinion and thought centered in the 
difference between a process which was admittedly personal and 
whose results were private and another which was, in itself and 
its results, neither. When the present pert youth declares, 
“That’s what you think!” what he means is: “That is your 
opinion.”’ He does not believe there exists what Plato meant by 
thought and idea. Modern conviction is deeply sophistical. It 
is not rational and objective. It does not believe anything it 
holds has objective validity; nor does it believe anybody else has 
anything better. It admits it does not think and does not be- 
lieve anyone else does. Yet paradoxically, as skepticism when 
publicly expressed must always be paradoxical, and even self- 
contradictory, it states its disbelief in propositions which claim 
objective validity. 

Sophistry is right in acknowledging the individual perspective 
involved in each person’s knowledge. But it is deficient in 
failing to see the outward reach of active mind. It is right in 
holding that for finite thinkers the activity of interpretation is 
never finished. But it fails to comprehend the meaning and 
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structure of mental activity in overlooking the existence of 
active imagination, and the fact that by it different individuals 
build increasingly a mind realm which is superindividual, in 
which each perspective plays a contributing part, and which is 
the same objective realm for all in spite of each one’s personal 
limitations. But this same objective world in which we say we 
all live and move is not present in the actual perceptual observa- 
tion of any finite individual. It is a construct built up out of the 
raw material offered by direct observation, retained by memory, 
and woven into a whole to which other observers are making 
their contributions also, the various individual contributions 
being worked together by that process of interchange which 
common sense calls conversation, Plato called dialectic, and 
Royce termed interpretation. Thought in this sense is the proc- 
ess whereby the individual consciously transcends himself. It 
is his escape from subjectivity. 

If it be objected further that, even though we accept this 
rationalistic analysis, we must still admit that it is the type of 
analysis characteristic only of occidental ethics, and to which 
the Orient directly opposes its passivism and negative valuation 
of life, the reply is that oriental ethics has not carried through 
its analysis to a necessary conclusion. And the whole trend of 
oriental thought, increasingly toward the adoption of the occi- 
dental attitude and the positive valuation of life, is practical 
evidence of the superior convincingness of the Western doctrine. 

If still further objection is raised on mystical grounds to the 
intent that the standard of value is superrational and hence 
above reason, we can only say that in order to get above reason 
one must at least go through reason. One cannot reach the 
higher rungs of a ladder without passing the lower. If this were 
not so, the mystic would be unable to argue his own case with 
any meaning. The valid feature of mysticism’s criticism con- 
sists in an objection to bare formalism, not to legitimate, con- 
crete rationalism. 
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Xx 


Our conclusion is this: Everyone who opens his lips to discuss 
a question either utters sense or he does not. Sense is a construc- 
tive, coherent system of experiences, positive in character and 
superindividual in status. It is expressed not merely in formal 
propositions but in practical activities and feelings. Theoretical 
analysis is just one phase of life. It is not finally isolated. It 
must be integrated into the whole of life in order to have real 
meaning. But anyone who raises questions about moral values 
commits himself to the principles of positive meaning and there- 
by also to the further embodiment of meaning in practice as well 
as in theory. 

There is an answer to the skeptic, namely, the implications of 
his own participation in discussion. It is not true that “to the 
arguments of the complete moral skeptic, it must be admitted, 
there can be made no conclusive and irrefutable reply.” At cer- 
tain points in all our knowledge we reach presuppositions which 
we cannot help making if we are to think and to discuss at all. 
This is the reason why “‘it remains clear that men must act, that 
some acts are better than others, and that some basis of dis- 
crimination must be used.” By these presuppositions it becomes 
possible to choose those principles that appear the least uncer- 
tain and to hold that every statement is not as good and true as 
every other. These principles are assumed as the basis of all 
practical ethical judgments. True, they are not self-enforcing. 
There is nothing to compel men to act in accordance with them. 
Men may still be bad, as they may still be foolish and illogical. 
The principles of ethics are norms, not descriptions or causal 
forces. They do not create the existence of values, but they do 
measure them. They are not merely inductions, but they are 
objective. 
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METAPHORS AND METAPHYSICS: 


EDWARD W. STRONG 


ETHER in sympathy or antipathy, there are 

many philosophers who have been concerned with 

Professor Dewey’s treatment of metaphysics. For 
Dewey, the role of philosophy as criticism is a “straight and 
narrow path.”” While philosophical discourse partakes of lit- 
erary discourse, its task is restricted to analysis and evalua- 
tion. Not thus restricted are the arts of literary discourse, for, 
as Dewey writes, “they have a freer office to perform—to per- 
petuate, enhance and vivify in imagination the natural goods; 
.... The restriction of philosophy to the task of criticism 
entails the casting-out of cosmological system-making. Meta- 
physics is concerned solely with a description of the generic 
traits of existence. A descriptive naturalism notes and registers, 
detects and defines, the “inextricable mixture of stability and 
uncertainty” displayed by events in their histories. Such a 
metaphysics is a “preliminary outline of the field of criticism, 
whose chief import is to afford understanding of the necessity 
and nature of the office of intelligence.’’ The preliminary out- 
line is no ultimate explanation of anything. No theology or 
superscience is admitted as a legitimate conversion into a cos- 
mological status of those traits that are precious to us. The 
ontologically descriptive is not followed by the cosmologically 
prescriptive. Dewey, in his metaphysics, sets before us the con- 
ditions of diversity and mutability which challenge men but 
offers us no cosmic security, guidance, or solace. Philosophy as 
criticism looks to the derivations, contexts, and references of 
our beliefs, meanings, and values and recommends intelligence 
to provide instruments of choice and control. 


t Read before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, Decem- 


ber, 1936. 
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I am not concerned in the body of my paper to argue for or 
against Dewey’s general position. What I wish to point out is 
that his treatment does not exclude, yet does not explicitly 
include, an appreciation of the nature and service of analogical 
metaphysics. The source of analogical metaphysics is metaphor 
and myth; the power of the myth is evocative and not demon- 
strative; and the truth of metaphor in metaphysics is poetic 
truth—enhanced, vivified, and perpetuated meanings. The 
masters of intellectual poetry—Plato, Augustine, Erigena, 
Anselm—were not self-deceived in their use of metaphors. 
Erigena knew that no predicate or category is proper for saying 
what God is, for God cannot be contained as a member in any 
class or be subsumed under any attribute. Our rational equip- 
ment is such that we can only say what God is not, never what 
God is. But men do not love God through negations. Where 
rational means fail, the philosopher has recourse to poetry. 
The poetry is intellectual poetry sprung from metaphor and 
expressed as analogical metaphysics. In vital and aesthetic 
metaphor, God is the father and the light. 

That such intellectual poetry is sought and expressed is itself 
a manifestation of a prior love and a deep-rooted faith. That 
which love projects as its vision of the ideal is an image of the 
possible. Although the likeness of metaphor is drawn from the 
actual, the pervasive meaning or essence transcends the actual. 
Our participation in essence is participation in a myth. It is not 
the myth that is to be literally believed, for faith is not in the 
metaphor but in that which the metaphor prefigures. Yet 
philosophers forget that metaphors are only essences and turn 
them into substances. This literal embrace is the transfigura- 
tion of the metaphorical into the real, the conversion of myth- 
ology into theology. The basic conviction of the philosopher 
now buttresses essence with capital letters and speaks of Truth, 
Reality, Being, and First Principles. A metaphysics conceived 
in poetry is now termed the science of sciences. 
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For the persons and within the culture of its conception and 
rational elaboration, a metaphysics is regarded as an ultimate 
and comprehensive explanation of nature and man. The sys- 
tematized myth seems not a myth at all, granting the assump- 
tions under which its arguments hold the field. But the time 
comes when the assumptions appear incredible and the argu- 
ments become discredited. Through many chapters and pages 
Dewey has attacked the dogmatic claims of higher authority, 
superscience, and theology embodied in cosmological meta- 
physics. This pragmatic war is fought upon the grounds of 
experience, history, and scientific knowledge. Whatever the 
fate of metaphysics as theology, the figure of the metaphor and 
the prefiguration of the myth are not slain. It is only the trans- 
figuration, the conversion of symbol into substance, that suc- 
cumbs under the blows of criticism. The vision of the poetic 
philosopher is undying. The conclusion of this foreword is the 
thesis of the essay to follow. It is the genius of metaphysicians 
to conceive cosmic metaphors whose expression I have called 
intellectual poetry. And hypostatization or reification of con- 
cepts is the fond but fatal dogmatism that dooms every cos- 
mology to an eventual scepticism. 

In referring to analogical metaphysics, derived from meta- 
phor and myth, as intellectual poetry, I have no intention of 
slurring the difference in expression that lies between Bona- 
venture and Dante. Philosophers are not poets by technical 
tests of cadence and scansion; and in criticism, at least, phi- 
losophers deliberately employ language stripped as far as possible 
of evocative and imaginative richness. The gaudiness and am- 
biguity of the poetic dress of ideas are inept for critical work. 
Analogical metaphysics, however, is a work of construction by 
likeness and images. To reason by likeness is analogical method. 
To reason from likeness, where likeness is a cosmic metaphor, is 
analogical metaphysics. Poetic epitomization in the figure of 
metaphor, ideal participation in the prefiguring myth, and 
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dogmatic conversion in the theology that transfigures the 
metaphor are the three stages by which poetry passes into 
metaphysics. 

Poetically, and thus far figuratively, a compelling image or 
fine figure elicits perception. This is done by the transference of 
a relation holding for one set of things to embrace another. 
When the poet writes ‘“‘All the world’s a stage,” the transferred 
likeness brings a new view of things to light; and, depending on 
the richness or poverty of the metaphor, invites further pursuit 
to complete, in an imaginative myth, a depiction of the players 
and the plot. Such depiction with a philosopher is the universal- 
ization of the metaphor. Thus Plato universalizes the metaphor 
of light in his myth of the cave. Enchained in the dungeon of 
merely physical vision, men gaze on the scene of things in flux. 
They hunger, laugh, weep; are stirred or indifferent as the 
shapes of things intersect their restricted orbits.of need, opin- 
ion, practice, and custom. There are some, however, who turn 
from this external show toward eternal objects—the great 
patterns or sights to be seen in philosophic vision. The light 
that leads from the cave, and the imperishable meanings seen 
in that light, are the reward of the rugged and steep ascent. 

And the soul is like the eye: when resting upon that on which truth 
and being shine, the soul perceives and understands, and is radiant with 
intelligence; but when turned toward the twilight of becoming and perish- 


ing, then she has opinion only, and goes blinking about, and is first of one 
opinion and then of another, and seems to have no intelligence. 


The metaphor and its myth lead us to share Plato’s convic- 
tion that permanent goods are more worthy of love than those 
that are perishable. While it is faith to pursue, it would be folly 
to hope for eternal possession of the ideal which shapes our 
careers just because we participate in it. Nor is the ideal a mere 
figment of imagination, for it prefigures the actual as it might 
be. But when the prefiguring essence is thought to confer not 
only meaning but existence, when the ideal is embraced as the 
shining reality and the world now seems its fallen shadow, the 
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metaphorical light and word of God are now his very love and 
intelligence, his act and his image. To accept this cosmic 
metaphor literally, as Grosseteste and Bonaventure do, is to 
convert it into an explanation of the “how,” “‘what,” and “why” 
of all things that can be, or can be conceived to be. Without the 
conversion, the metaphysical construction would be a compre- 
hensive mythology asking only for sympathetic participation. 
With the conversion, the lover of wisdom is wedded to dogma. 
Beatrice prefigured by love into a star is an ultimate idealiza- 
tion; but Beatrice transfigured in a real paradise is Beatrice as 
theology. 

It might be supposed that the theological claims of truth and 
certainty come from the domestication of the cosmic metaphor 
in the rational housekeeping known as system-making. Yet, 
since the housekeeping is preceded by hypostatic marriage, it is 
the prior commitment that gives the philosopher his doctrinal 
confidence in the legitimacy and sanctity of the metaphysical 
state. Past metaphysicians have embraced the cosmic meta- 
phor of God, the Poet, conceiving the world through his word. 
Their task was then the translation of the significance of his 
real essence into psychological, scientific, and moral meanings. 
If we grant that the marriage is legitimate, we accept their 
cosmic faith and search only for flaws in the demonstrations of 
domestic economy. If we believe the marriage to be null and 
void, our rejection is a sign of another cosmic faith or of the 
belief that all such faiths are mistaken. Because of the claims of 
truth and certainty, adherents and critics of metaphysical 
systems have argued in terms of truth or falsity, acceptance or 
rejection, to the neglect of the poetic essence of metaphysics. 
Irrespective of acceptance or rejection, a metaphysician’s con- 
struction can be tested by aesthetic canons of unity, consistency, 
order, dependence, and simplicity. Unity and consistency are 
judged in respect to the order, dependence, and simplicity by 
which the architecture of the system is constructed from the 
cosmic metaphor. Mixed metaphor is bad metaphysics. 
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Every eclectic system is a mere effigy. An eclectic is one who 
takes the best feature of fair maidens and by superimposing 
them hopes for a composite presentation free from flaw. He 
believes in a philosophy moved by no first love; for, having no 
vision of his own to celebrate, he hopes for a subsequent 
allegiance to his synthetic sweetheart. His critical eye sees the 
defections from adequacy which are present in one construction 
and compensated by the merit of another. He thus proceeds by 
collection rather than by creation. This philosophical libertine 
supposes that since he is faithful to no single vision he can be 
faithful to all. I am here speaking of the eclectic metaphysi- 
cian and not of the skeptical aesthetician who believes in no 
perfect marriage but only in keeping a commentary, in his 
bachelor’s notebook, of his trials of loving and leaving. The 
latter is the s)mpathetic critic of other men’s fond attachments 
and not one who tries to convince us that a paragon of mixed 
metaphors and mucilage will meet every rational test of perfec- 
tion. The forms and phrases of the great poets and metaphysi- 
cians thus are found in their imitators, but one looks in vain for 
the vital line of love which plots the continuity of these mo- 
ments. Eclectic systems are barren of progeny while the large 
family of Platonisms attests to a vital conception. 

We should entertain grave doubts of any metaphysician who 
swears that his cosmology has been immaculately conceived 
from reason and by reason alone. Spinoza is more modest and 
perspicacious in speaking of “the intellectual love of God.” 
God may be defined as substance conceived in and through 
- itself as a means of clearing our minds of all passions and folk 
lore, but we are not therefore left with a thin piety for clear and 
distinct ideas. The full intention of Spinoza’s words, and of the 
language of other metaphysicians, cannot be hewed out by 
logic-chopping, nor be dissected into states of affairs and what 
is the case. With your permission, I condemn utilitarians and 
logical positivists as peddlers of metaphysical contraceptives 
and consign these sinners against intellectual love and phil- 
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osophic vision to the inferno. For them, metaphysics is a false 
Melusina. I would consign them no farther than limbo, where 
I am, if they had said only that they were unable to believe in a 
transfigured love that moves the sun and all the other stars. 
My delinquency is partial, but theirs is absolute. They are 
deeper in hell than I in their negation of poetic essence as proper 
to philosophy. 

Their distrust is misanthropic. It limits the language of 
philosophers to abstract and formal terminology, affirms the 
scalpel and denies the brush. One can dissect but not evoke and 
depict with the apparatus of logic. If clarification of concepts is 
a philosopher’s task, this task is not exhausted by analysis. 
The very language by which it is conducted imports a metaphor. 
To clarify is to shed light—to cast an illumination; to conceive 
is a function of bringing to birth. The philosopher, as Plato 
depicts him, is a lover of sights, a midwife of meanings. Until 
we see what we are about, unless we have some intellectual 
light and vision, we are chained in the dungeon of contiguous 
circumstances. Physical vision is seeing at a distance. It is 
perceptual detachment from that which stands or moves else- 
where in space. The language that expresses insight and the 
mind’s vision is derived from sight and perception. The con- 
creteness of direct experience is infused or refused to the vica- 
rious experience of thought in the language we use. One may say 
prosaically that confusions of ideas should be removed by 
critical examination and empirical tests. The poetic philosopher 
renders this in a vivid way when he enlightens us by elucidating 
and dispelling the darkness and obscurity of our views. Rob 
speech of its visual likenesses and we should grope and grasp 
without a glimmer of seeing and showing. It is metaphorical to 
say that a poet makes his light to shine among men, but this is 
an enhanced way of saying that his ideas are communicated. 

The metaphysical substance of the metaphor of light, as I 
have said, converts the figure of speech into the essence of the 
real. Since, for the medieval Platonist, the substance is God and 
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the figure of his speech is the eternal word of his creative 
thought conceiving the world, the essence of light is his spirit, 
love, and act. The Word of God is by light transmitted, to 
become the world in his light dwelling, and known to us through 
the illumination of his light displayed and revealed. The shapes 
of things created by the supreme artist are the letters of his 
word, the particular instances of eternal forms in material and 
perishable embodiments. To say “it is the spirit and not the 
letter that saves” is not the recital merely of a moral truism. 
Rather, for the Platonic lover, the spirit that saves is an essence 
transcending existence—an essence far-dwelling in its source 
but indwelling and returning with a mounting return in the 
soul. 

Augustine, in telling us of the gulf that lies between the lusts 
of the eye and the life of the spirit, speaks of an interior illumi- 
nation which infuses contemplation in the soul. This love-in- 
faith is itself surpassed by direct contemplation, the fusion of 
inner light with the orient fire. Perceiving, in a vision of super- 
nal light, the one sun of all souls, the world loses its physical 
opacity. Gleams and flashes of beauty shine through things 
revealing the immanence of God in his creatures. The world 
bears, in image, trace, and shadow, the seal of the eternal 
image. In his image is the truth, beauty, and goodness desired 
by the soul, intimated but never consummated in this life. The 
soul sees by divine light yet cannot see the full glory because of 
its own darkness. Anselm writes: 

Truly, I see it not, because it is too bright for me. And yet, whatsoever 
I see, I see through it, as the weak eye sees what it sees through the light 
of the sun, which in the sun itself it cannot look upon. My understanding 
cannot reach that light, for it shines too bright. It does not comprehend 
it, nor does the eye of my soul endure to gaze upon it long. It is dazzled 
by the brightness, it is overcome with the greatness, it is overwhelmed 
by the infinity, it is dazzled by the largeness, of the light. 

O supreme and unapproachable light! O whole and blessed truth, how 
far art thou from me, who am so near to thee. How far art thou from my 
vision, though I am so near to thine! Everywhere thou art wholly present, 
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and I see thee not. In thee I move, and in thee I have my being; and I 
cannot come to thee. 


Our world, in the phrase of Albertus Magnus, lies “‘over- 
shadowed by the distance of dissimilitude.” It is a world of 
mutable objects signified by the likenesses and images which 
words of our speech express. Speech is inspired as it liberates 
from us the limitations of immediacy and proximity. The in- 
spiration of the poet immanent in the words of his poem is 
the analogue of the spirit of the supreme poet whose creative 
speech uttered the universe. The world far-fallen from the 
light is, in its estrangement from the eternal word, only a pro- 
saic catalogue of particulars for the uninspired mind. Lacking 
illumination or a spirit of love, who would find a perfecting 
unity in the diversity and perversity of the shadowed world? 
For the Platonic seer, the contemplation of a saint and the in- 
spiration of a poet are, alike, manifestations of inner illumina- 
tion from a divine light. Matthew of Aquasparta writes: 

It must be said that the influence of light is not in our power, in the 
sense that we either make or produce it, or we should constrain God 
to pour it forth; but the influence is always present in accordance with 
the immutable ordination of divine liberality, nor is it ever withdrawn 
from any knower but always aids him; and to that extent it could be 
said to be in our power. 


There are subtle and profound arguments by which this 
analogical metaphysics is supported and interpreted. Robbed 
of their dynamic metaphor, these arguments are impotent to 
awaken love and produce conviction. The intellectual poem is 
not true or false in a scientific sense; but it is not, therefore, 
meaningless. The way of wisdom is distinct from the way of 
knowledge. The ideal is approximated, not verified. What 
marks the philosophic is the strictness of the care that tends 
the metaphor in the myth, the strictness of the joy by which 
faith seeks understanding. Claims to higher truth and certitude 
appear when poetic fervor turns to fundamentalism. Reject 
these claims—the transfiguration of the poet’s light and word 
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into a cosmic role is still derived from more than a fanciful 
analogy. The myth expressing it is more than a deluding fiction. 
Although the literal acceptance of the metaphor is beyond our 
powers of credence, its wisdom is not discredited. The modern 
philosopher cannot accept the miracle of transubstantiation— 
the miracle of translating that which epitomizes the ideal into 
its own transcendent cause. In refusing the claims upon faith 
and of truth made by analogical metaphysics, there is yet the 
claim of its poetic essence prefiguring the forms and ideals of the 
reflective life. Assuming that vision is a culmination of insight 
and not a donation from heaven, let us see what the metaphor 
of light ideally discloses when taken from a naturalistic point of 
view. 

To be shut away from the light is to lack some vision of the 
ideal. It is a marvel but not a miracle that man, the inquisitive 
animal, should have prefigured the essence of the divine. The 
ascent from physical hunger to spiritual perception is mounted 
in some degree by every life that is human. There is no demon- 
stration arising from the depths to sustain man’s fable, no 
intimation, demonic or angelic, in the information of his science. 
Man would be a myth to nature if cells could conceive the poet. 
But cells have conceived the poet and the divine is the myth of 
his nature. Is it because the performance of man so far fails the 
conception and the achieved so far falls short of the conceived 
that man transfigures his love into a cosmic aid, his light into a 
revelation from above, and the divine born of an animal’s 
dream into a God? If this is literally folly, it is not the less 
figuratively true in prefiguring the tension of a spiritual desire 
that does not rest upon the body’s satisfactions. The sense of 
loss, of estrangement, of having failed to realize some beatitude 
possible to man cries out from every page of Anselm’s Pros- 
logium: 

Lord, if thou are not here where shall I seek thee, being absent. But 


if thou art everywhere, why do I not see thee present. Truly thou dwellest 
in unapproachable light. But where is unapproachable light, or how shall 
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I come to it. Or who shall lead me to that light, that I may see thee in 
Be it mine to look up to thy light, even from afar, even from the 


It is Anselm’s error, in common with others of his conviction, 
to believe that the ideals possible to men are themselves eter- 
nally real and are powers to lead men from their lower preoc- 
cupations. The error does not destroy the service of metaphor 
and myth. To see how greatly men can conceive itself en- 
lightens. The spiritual life is nonetheless spiritual in emerging 
from nature rather than in emanating from God. From what- 
ever natural source the life of reason and the sights that are 
loved originally spring, the genius of intellectual poetry is not 
to be found shining in the underground den of the irrational, 
and the subconscious overshadowed by the distance of dis- 
similitude. The scientific de-poetizing of nature has not stolen 
the philosopher’s myth and given it to the primitive surge of 
vital process. To believe that is to take the metaphor of life and 
to embrace it literally as Bergson does in his intellectual poem 
called “Vitalism.” 

The philosophic vision of one cosmic myth does not destroy 
that of another. Although the light is not literally of God, it 
does not fail to be the light of man. Our cosmic faith may be far 
from the Platonists, but their cosmic metaphor tells us some- 
thing not to be forgotten about the poetic philosopher. 
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DISCUSSION 


SPORT 


PERCY HUGHES 


S WE turn the pages of a well-planned newspaper we see that in 
modern life certain activities are so segregated as to achieve 


some measure of autotelic and autonomous organization: for 
instance, medicine, religion, industry, art, science, government, educa- 
tion, sport, etc. In democratic societies these segregations are more com- 
plete, at least in the negative sense that no external influence presumes in 
general to dictate. “Sport,” for example, goes its way with but sporadic 
interference from medicine, education, religion, or government. But at 
present, within each such field of segregation, one finds little positive in- 
sight into the whole range of the activities that are involved, and of the 
several distinct, indispensable factors that enter into the situation, of 
which each calls for development peculiar to itself. 

So we see that in religion, beside the religion of the ‘“churches,”’ we 
must recognize that secular, political, and theocratic religion all enter into 
every concrete situation where a religious problem arises.’ Failure to 
recognize this essential manifoldness of the religious problem gives rise to 
moralizing and contention rather than to fresh vision and inspired 
achievement. Similarly in matters of sport we see a round condemnation 
of procedures in one phase of sport in terms of criteria applicable only to 
another; while there is lacking such broad and discriminating cultivation 
of sport in all its phases as most diversifies, invigorates, and gladdens 
life. 

Surveys of each such field of segregated activities are one chief function 
of ethical study, so that in making a practical decision we may do so with 
some vision of the entire field within which that decision will produce 
effects. All such segregations do indeed interact, and a broader survey 
will bring this interaction into clearer view. First, however, we need more 
adequate surveys than we now have of each segregation, for the purpose 
of winning for every indispensable factor therein due recognition and full 
development. 

Jn every such segregation we must first appreciate that factor of feeling 


* Percy Hughes, ‘‘Churches,” Review of Religion, I, No. 1 (1936), 29-34. 
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which permeates the entire field and gives it its distinguishing quality. 
In sport this factor is “sportiveness,” a quality of action that we share 
with animals. The frisking pup or pony, swallows circling and diving, a 
robin on a fence rail tirelessly trilling melodies ever new, woodland 
acrobatics of our closer relatives—whatever the use such actions serve 
they are exuberant and are done for their enjoyment. Plants in flowering 
realize a perfection of quality beyond apparent need; flowers, therefore, 
are symbols of gaiety: but animal life comes to its flower in periods of 
play. 

Pre-eminently sportive is the infant as it “lies bathed in joy; glide the 
hours uncounted, the sun is its toy.”’ Later the child also in sportive de- 
light skips, chatters, explores, teases, sings to himself. Into the more com- 
plex phases of sport this quality so enters as to be the one universal 
criterion: where it is absent, so is sport. All phases of sport, therefore, if 
genuine, cherish in us this quality, so that it may sweeten and enliven 
not sport alone but all of life. “Flabby and dull” indeed is the counte- 
nance of man without it. It means delight in the present, countering pro- 
pensities toward excessive preoccupation with results; it is a quality of 
action that makes events of mature life shine in our memory with the 
brilliance and charm of childhood’s happenings. 

With the appearance of ‘‘games”’ there enters a second factor of sport 
with a quality of its own. Tag, jump-rope, marbles, etc., are eminently 
socialized; they flourish under the stimulus of friendly competition, being 
played under rules of man’s invention that may be said to interpret and 
enforce themselves. Boyhood’s habit and love of games tends to persist 
through life and directly to enrich social relations, while relieving duty’s 
routine. From such games we may carry a sense of the value not only of 
sportiveness but of a richer quality that does much to mellow and dignify 
the inevitable rivalries of life. For this quality we have no abstract noun, 
but we know pretty well what we mean in saying “he plays the game.” 
It is for the sake of this quality, so general, so everyday, so genial, that 
we distinguish games, not only from mere sportiveness, but also from the 
more exacting “‘sports,”’ of which we have now to speak. 

Among cultivated peoples there develop out of games the institutions 
and exercises we term “sports.” Of them we find traces in ruined Knossos 
and Yucatan, and records in the poetry and prose of Greece. Better 
understood, perhaps, are the jousts of chivalry. However, in the nature 
of things, tradition tends to stress the spectacular in sports, and to ob- 
scure that zeal of the amateur which is their inspiration, as he seeks and 
achieves in the medium and material of a game some superb exaltation of 
human power, like a jewel enringed. 
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Indeed, some contemplative freedom is required, and some spiritual 
insight, to discern and realize, even in the sports we ourselves play, the 
ardor of the true amateur who, sportive and glad in each moment of 
action, unperturbed by check or loss, by triumph or victory, delighting 
in the loyal and generous contest, rises to the creative joy of an art that 
would express the utmost possibilities of skilled and disciplined play. 
And, above all this, we must share his conviction that amid such stress 
and emulation, and in such splendor of action, human life achieves an 
embodiment of the ideal such as no plastic or pictorial art can equal, in 
qualities realized only and shared only by the brotherhood of all true 
sportsmen. 

This factor of strictly amateur sport has values so peculiar to itself 
that they are but faintly perceived by those whose interest is mainly 
either educational, spectacular, or “‘professional.”’ Since sport in the true 
amateur becomes also art and religion, even the field of sport, whether 
chessboard, baseball diamond or white paths cut through the long roll 
of waters by careening yachts, is beautiful, and all things done thereon 
are to be done with grace and decorum, as befits a festival that is also in 
some measure, a religious observance. That field of amateur sport, more- 
over, is incomplete without onlookers, whether real or imagined, who are 
not mere spectators, but are people quietly participating, keenly ap- 
preciative of skill and sportsmanship, turning their faces to the scene and 
completing the charmed inclosure, where for ages man has learned an 
attitude in and toward life that he has carried from that arena to inspire 
his transactions in a world of more sordid contending. 

Much of this value of amateur sport in fact tends indeed also to flourish 
in professional, spectacular, and educational sport, as we shall see. But 
much is also lost. For example, in strictly amateur sport the function and 
attitude of the umpire is quite different; he takes for granted the heartiest 
co-operation as he settles some matter that was in doubt. Again, to 
throw away a point wrongly conceded, and to refrain from advantage so 
that the contest may be closer and more “fun” —these mean nothing in a 
mere game; they are grotesque in professional and spectacular sport; but 
in amateur sport, if not too frequent, they are spontaneous, gracious 
contributions to what all concerned enjoy. 

We should pause for a minute to consider how from the drama of true 
sport qualities are gained that make civilization not only more gracious 
but more strong. Might not Athens have held her empire had she learned 
the generosity Sophocles portrayed in his hero, Neoptolemus, which is 
exactly the generosity of a sportsman, as Sophocles learned it wrestling 
in the gymnasium? What enabled democratic England wholeheartedly 
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to play a generous, trustful game with the defeated, stubborn, resentful 
Boers? Why have we so enjoyed, admired, and followed expressions of 
sportsmanship in generally accepting the verdict of the recent national 
poll? The true sportsman anticipates “the happy warrior’’; he senses the 
hidden harmony of a world where “ignorant armies clash by night.” 
He finds his true foes only in cowardice, treachery, envy, sullenness, lassi- 
tude, and slovenly performance; these are what a sportsman views as the 
enemy. 

There are now some twenty “sports” through which this amateur 
spirit is engendered and exercised; but its diffusion is hindered by failure 
to distinguish therefrom the spirit or attitude that is wholly proper to 
professional and spectacular, while quite alien to amateur play. We need 
next, therefore, fully to realize the function of those spectacles of sport 
that play so large a part in the modern world. These spectacles take the 
place of the gladiatorial show, the auto-da-fé, and the public execution as 
well as of coronation parades, saturnalia, and Roman “triumphs.” We 
suffer much from their commercial exploitation, but might suffer much 
more if they were neglected or subordinated to political or even to educa- 
tional purpose. 

The spectators, a motley mob, are not without interest in the strategy 
and the skill of the players, their stamina, their courage and their dash. 
To be astonished thereby, indeed, they have come. But partisanship is 
rampant in the tiered seats and the hope is first for an orgy of excitement. 
Their mood is that of a mob, with emotions responding intensely to every 
phase of the drama before them. So the occasion calls for a true katharsis 
of that spirit of rivalry which, while it invigorates civilization, may 
equally destroy it. 

The spectators come simply to enjoy themselves; for that they have 
paid. This is the principle that solves the problem of spectacular sport; 
for in fact bitterness, rowdyism, and frenzies of exultation and depression, 
whether in prospect, in the present, or in retrospect, are less delightful 
than a saner rivalry in which yearning for victory is blended with a vivid 
realization of those factors in the game that unite the whole assemblage: 
joy in the drama, the climax, in the qualities of the play and of the indi- 
vidual players, and, above all, in the beauty of the scene, the pattern of 
the game, in grace and skill of movement, in music, processions, and 
ceremonies. 

Abandoning all confusion with amateur sport, managers of these 
spectacles are realizing that rowdyism in spectators is largely conditioned 
by the demeanor of the players and officials. When players unhesitating- 
ly accept decisions calmly rendered, whatever the circumstances, the mob 
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of spectators responds like an echo. Rules and umpiring should be so 
framed that immediate, cheerful compliance is irresistibly favored. The 
emotions of the crowd may be played on to produce just that degree of 
tension, just that measure of uplift which is most enjoyed, and therefore 
most productive of gate receipts. To serve tea to tennis champions at the 
climactic point of an international tournament—that is management! 

In achieving this balance between factors that make men partisans 
and those that make them “fans” in common, how much rests also with 
radio announcers and with writers and editors! Let them realize that 
through these mighty spectacles, when this balance is achieved, and when 
emotions of rivalry are aroused only to be suffused and purged with a 
sense of fellowship in sport, then the whole nation is bound in spiritual 
brotherhood, with common faith in the vitality, the soundness, and fair- 
ness of our social outlook.? 

The professionals who merely tend grounds and introduce beginners 
to a sport raise no problem here, I believe. We distort the problem of pro- 
fessionalism if we suppose that those only are professionals who are paid 
in cash. All attempts to make amateurs “pure” on this basis prove 
ridiculous. Members of varsity teams, or a tennis champion who fights 
to keep the world’s crown at home—all these equally are subordinating 
the love of the game to considerations external to the game itself, and 
play under stress of the demands of “‘patriots,” alumni, and partisans. 
In consequence, excessive time and labor is given, coaches are engaged, 
and sport becomes a business. We see in some sports that coaches mold 
the game so that they may control it, choose the players, outline their 
strategy, and reap fantastic financial returns from the prowess of their 
protégés and manikins. 

All this is not wrong; it is “professionalism.” The wrong arises in con- 
fusion and pretense. Whenever a sport becomes a great spectacle, such 
pressure is brought upon players and managers as soon makes “‘amateur- 
ism” a farce. The unashamed and true professional is a factor of highest 
worth in sport. He achieves new levels of skill and power. Often he makes 
genuine scientific contributions in the technique of bodily control, of 
group movement, and of group discipline. He gives to the field of sport 
the quality of supreme effectiveness in endeavor. It remains to raise pro- 
fessionalism in sport to new dignity, viz., the dignity of belonging to a 
real profession—an occupation that is satisfying to the human soul, de- 
manding for its full realization those qualities of mind and spirit as well as 
of body that go to make an admirable person. 


2Cf. J. B. Priestley, The Good Companions (1929), pp. 3 and 4. 
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Sport as mere sportiveness, or as games, as amateur sports, as spec- 
tacles, or as a profession—these phases and factors of sport our urban 
civilization requires. Sport also has a sixth phase—the educational. Note, 
however, that we are here discussing education as subordinate to sport; 
the amateur, e.g., does not play in order to be educated but to enjoy him- 
self in a splendid way. The educational aspect of sport then is strictly 
concerned with achieving in individuals the fullest realization of all the 
values of sport. 

This is largely a question of assigning the development of these values 
to the right period of life, so that thereafter they maintain themselves. 
The ability to enjoy the relaxation of playing games should be lifelong, 
but its acquisition is most likely in boyhood. The amateur spirit is 
normally developed in adolescence, i.e., in the secondary school. Profes- 
sional skill is not for everyone, and clearly is unsuited either to the body 
or to the mind of the adolescent; it pertains to the later years of college 
life and to the years following. The adolescent also makes a poor specta- 
tor; he cannot sense the symbolic character of the conflict; he is trivial 
and rather ridiculous in the stadium. 

This educational factor in sport discloses the error in making high- 
school sport a spectacle. This error has been imposed both on sport and 
on education by commercial considerations. A municipality wants a 
spectacle cheap, so it bullies the school board and lures the students to 
provide it! And this error is manifold and far-reaching. In the first place, 
high-school games are poor spectacles; in consequence, local rivalries are 
unpurged by intense common enjoyment in the game itself; sectionalism 
and rowdyism are rampant. Further, the adolescent players are ill 
suited to bear the strain of sports developed for older persons and played 
under the urge of thousands of eager faces. 

Most important, however, is the result that, at the very period when 
amateur sport should be cherished, it is crowded out by so-called “var- 
sity” teams which occupy all high-school facilities and dwarf all genuinely 
amateur sport. Were amateur sport duly fostered in our secondary 
schools, as in England, then as in England it would take care of itself in 
the colleges. As things are, only a handful of high-school boys and girls 
ever really play a match in any sport whatever. So they are robbed of 
that elevation of spirit that an amateur knows and all his life remembers. 

On the other hand, much may be said for the participation of college 
youth in great spectacles as well as in the professional sport that is its 
correlate. It is the one close association that our colleges have with the 
mass of American citizenship. As the students sing, cheer, gesture, and 
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parade they participate in a great public festival which has, we have seen, 
profound spiritual worth. So these spectacles round out the education of 
youth in sport, especially when the management is alert to introduce 
features that are both beautiful and of great symbolic significance. 

There is, moreover, a nimbus of sport, which sometimes seems an 
aureole, sometimes a mist, in which human rivalry is almost forgotten in 
matching the skill and energies of man against nature. Lone woman high 
over the Atlantic or Sahara, dark figures crawling the upmost snows of 
Mount Everest, hunter out gunning for elephants, or rabbits, the prospec- 
tor taking his chance—these may share a certain sportive joy with the 
explorer, the inventor, and the artist, and even with the coquette and the 
conquistador—the joy, that is, of adventure. This seventh phase of sport 
seems to me ineliminable from our consideration; its presence colors all the 
others. Kipling’s “flanneled fools” and ‘‘muddied oafs” save their human 
worth through keeping alive in a populace so largely urban the spirit of 
joy and enterprise that ever carries the human race into new fields of 
activity, not for gain where gain is so uncertain, but for adventure. 

There are or have been peoples who lacked this spirit of adventure and 
ran risks only as they were inseparable from the prospect of gain. I believe 
that in old Hebrew traditions sportiveness appears indeed, but only to 
call down bears from the woods or brimstone and fire from heaven! It 
seems that Europeans, and especially those of English tradition, in keep- 
ing alive this sportive spirit, do so in all these seven phases of sport, and 
not least in adventure. With us, also, these several activities of sport are 
segregated to form a distinct realm of human life essentially autotelic 
and autonomous; but the organization of this realm of activity still seems 
to be with us less complete, less mature, than with the English. 

Such distinguishing and enumerating of factors in sport is subordinate, 
however, to seeing their interdependence. Each factor mirrors all the 
others in many ways while remaining distinctly itself; and without its rela- 
tion to those others in the “‘scheme of things entire,” it is enfeebled and 
distorted. Above all is needed a sympathetic spirit of sportiveness in ap- 
proaching this whole domain of the activities that are segregated in one 
or another of these phases of sport; otherwise what is essential in its devel- 
opment is inhibited: the babe is scrubbed so clean it disappears. 

My intention thus far has been simply a factual statement of what 
sport does in the individual and in society, if not here and now, then some- 
where, once upon a time. Adequacy, in so brief a treatment, has yielded 
to the need of including every phase of sport that I thus far have recog- 
nized. Now I turn with similar brevity and condensation to ask, What 
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alternative policies may be and are pursued with regard to matters 
ludistic? Four such policies appear: 
A. To stress the segregation of sport activities, either 
1. With a “hands-off” policy as in England, or 
2. With an explicit functional aim of realizing every value in each phase of 
sport 
B. To inhibit such segregation, either 
1. With the totalitarian policy of insisting that sport flourish in subordina- 
tion to political aims 
2. With the “‘puritan’”’ policy of depreciating the part that sport and spor- 
tiveness play in a well-ordered life 


Our choice between these alternative policies obviously rests upon our 
view of the interrelation between all the segregated activities of human 
life (sport, art, religion, government, etc.), whether viewed in relation to 
the life-movement of the individual or in relation to the organized life 
of a society. A survey of all these segregations we are not now prepared 
to make without more adequate surveys of each of them. It is plausible, 
however, to maintain that a “hands-off” policy is appropriate only when 
the various phases of sport already have and continue to maintain a 
healthy, harmonious functioning. In that case the American scene calls 
for just such clearer definition of each phase of sport as I have attempted. 
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THE Etuics oF Power. By Phillip Leon. London: George Allen & 

Unwin, 1935. Pp. 315. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Leon opens this remarkable book with the insistence that moral 
philosophy is of little value unless it enriches the concrete content of our 
thought on moral matters. In this sphere, at any rate, the philosopher 
must preach, notwithstanding the ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement” (p. 11) to the 
contrary. And those of us who would question the author’s estimate of 
the importance of a detached analysis of concepts and their implications 
will yet find it refreshing to read a book on moral philosophy which an- 
nounces a clear and, in this case, very challenging gospel, aiming at the 
conversion of the reader through an exposure of evil in its subtlest and 
vilest forms. 

The central theme of the book turns upon a distinction which is made 
between “appetition,” “egoism,” “egotism,” and “morality.” All these 
terms are defined in a special way but “appetition’’ conforms more closely 
to ordinary usage than the others. It corresponds to Butler’s “particular 
propension”’ which, it was affirmed, “terminated upon its object.” It isa 
“movement to something external’ (p. 41), and its ends range from “eat- 
ing and drinking and breathing”’ to “‘practical planning or organizing and 
scientific or philosophic pursuits” (p. 47). The author follows Green 
rather than Butler, however, in his view of the way the self organizes its 
appetites. For the hedonistic “‘self-love” of Butler he substitutes a “life 
made up of the fulfilments of many particular impulses or needs, the role 
of each being assigned to it with some sense of the whole ”’(p. 45). So 
unified, ‘“‘appetition” constitutes “egoism.” This latter has two main 
forms: (1) where the “appetites are directed toward ‘some activity of the 
self or subject’ ” (p. 48), and (2) where they include a desire for ‘“‘processes 
in others irrespective of one’s own bringing these about” (p. 76). The 
former corresponds to the ordinary meaning of selfishness and is exempli- 
fied equally well when a person desires some luxury for his own consump- 
tion only, and in a mother’s love for her child when it does not extend be- 
yond a “‘desire for processes in the child which are inseparable from desire 
for her own activities in bringing these about—for her own cherishing, pro- 
tecting, nurturing or moulding the child—or from desire for her own con- 
templation of the processes sought for the child’”’ (p. 64). And, incidental- 
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ly, is it not evident that much of the love we eulogize so freely comes un- 
der this description and results usually as the author observes, in the 
“warping and stunting of the child” (p. 65)? With this “narrow egoism” 
(p. 65) may be contrasted “unselfish altruism” or “altruism proper”’ (p. 
65) which terminates upon the experience of others. It is this “that 
works in these mothers who, as Aristotle points out, when it is necessary, 
give their children to be reared by others, content that the children should 
prosper and submitting to the necessity of not doing anything themselves 
to them and of not receiving anything from them. This also it is which 
makes it possible for one man to wish to another that which he knows 
himself unable to procure him, and to rejoice in it though bestowed by a 
third person” (p. 65). A special form of this altruism is found when the 
agent desires that the ends which the society, to which he belongs, sets 
before itself be fulfilled. It is termed sociality. But neither in this nor in 
any other of its forms is “egoism” morally good. It is legitimate, where 
convenient, to describe whatever satisfies us egoistically, as “goods” but 
this tells us nothing further about such ends and is equally applicable to 
them all. “For, to live egoistically (however magnificent, impressive and 
admired the manifestation of some egoism may be) is, after all to do sim- 
ply what one likes doing most and to do anything else merely for the sake 
of that” (p. 78). There is no acceptance of any end under the form of 
rightness. Our interest in others is, in fact, conditional upon our identi- 
fying ourselves with them and making their desires our own. The other 
becomes merely my “alter ego”’ so that I “strive with his strivings and de- 
sire with his desires’’(p. 69). This may seem a rather exaggerated state- 
ment. And, indeed, a further account of the se/f than the author offers 
is required. It would not be, as he implies, an unwarranted digression 
(p. 301). How far is it legitimate to view the self, even provisionally, as a 
“system of process-fulfilments of his impulses or needs” (p. 66)? But if 
the assertion merely means that desires which terminate in the experience 
of others depend on identifying ourselves in imagination with others— 
putting ourselves in their boots—it appears to me both true and most rele- 
vant to the argument, since that which is essentially a functioning of the 
imagination can hardly be moral. Connected, for the writer of this book, 
with the denial that egoism is moral, and equally true, it seems to me, is 
the further contention that egoism is never in itself evil in any sense. ‘We 
cannot think that any man can pursue evil directly” (p. 34). ‘“‘At most, he 
accepts it indirectly and rarely will he acknowledge it” (p. 35). It is the 
feeling of “enhanced vitality or power’ (p. 35) that a man desires in in- 
flicting suffering on his fellows and “his sadism will so work upon his mind 
that he justifies himself with the fantasy (to say belief or conviction would 
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be to misrepresent) that his action is not only just but obligatory and even 
meritorious” (p. 35). There is then no desire for wrongness, but rightness 
or wrongness comes about “when one pursues or does not pursue a process 
(or satisfies an appetition) in the way in which, at the time when, and to 
the extent to which, one ought to pursue it” (p. 82). 

Egotism is distinguished from egoism in being directed toward the un- 
determined self rather than any particular process or activity of the self. 
“Supremacy above other persons is of primary significance, and office, 
authority, prestige and the doing of anything are sought as symbols or 
acknowledgements of this supremacy” (p. 87). In extreme cases the ego- 
tist risks or throws away his own life as a way of asserting this superior- 
ity or “position.” Unlike morality such ambition does not presuppose or 
even “tolerate appetition or anything other than itself” (p. 90). It is a 
love of bare nothingness since every determination is a limitation, a com- 
promise with the not-self. And, in its pure or “Uranian” form, egotism is 
“too proud to be anything” (p. 95), but we only know the “Earthly 
Egotist,”’ one who has to come to terms with his determinations, “im- 
pulses, needs, capacities, tendencies—place in a determinate society” (p. 
95), etc. This is effected by identifying ourselves with others, on the one 
hand—regarding them as one of us, our set, what I represent—and, on the 
other hand, separating ourselves absolutely from others who are thought 
to exist, if at all, “in a different and irrevelant universe’ (p. 102), who 
don’t count, who belong, not to us, but to an unreal world of “Outer 
Darkness.” Such praise or blame, having its source in self-regard, is dis- 
tinct from “thinking that good is good and evil is evil.”” The standards 
which condition it are artificial and not objective. They are set up by the 
self as a means of externalizing, in deed as well as in thought, those who 
transgress and of “esteeming” those who do not, providing at the same 
time the medium for competition between the latter with its further dream 
of superiority and separation. And when anyone carries the quality to a 
degree unattainable by us he is dismissed as ‘‘monstrous, queer, newfan- 
gled, exaggerated, not the real thing” (p. 112). Thusit is that our various 
conventions are fixed and absolutized. What directs the fixation is partly 
appetite. Superiority is insured when we control the objects desired by, 
or necessary to, others. Likewise, the possession of something which is 
rare confers distinction. The natural tendencies of the agent himself fur- 
ther direct his “egotism” either when, as an ascetic, he asserts himself by 
resisting them or when he glories in the power to satisfy them for its own 
sake. Usually he will guide his ambition in the direction of his capacity. 
In the last analysis, however, the content thus supplied by “appetition” 
is relative. The precise way in which position is attained is not of vital 
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importance. ‘‘Egotism”’ is essentially “panurgic’”’ and adaptable. This is 
manifested further in the other main source upon which “egotism” draws 
for its content, namely, morality, from which it accepts certain limitations 
“fn the form of certain virtues and general rules of conduct” (p. 190). 
Morality itself is too vital and individual to be standardized. It does not 
admit of “authority, of higher and lower” (p. 204). But egotism selects 
from morality, cuts it up into virtues and rules and ideals, and those, 
“petrified and rigid, it takes over” (p. 213). Thus the egotist may “feed 
his pride by contemplating his lack of pride or his humility” (p. 213). 
Much of what is usually called morality is of this order and results very 
largely from training which appeals to, and encourages, the self-regarding 
tendency in children. 

Egotism then is “parasitic” upon appetition, on the one hand, and upon 
morality, on the other. A large and, to me, the most valuable part of Mr. 
Leon’s book is devoted to the detailed exposition of these perversions. 
Some of their typical forms are snobbery, servility, self-deceit, prejudice, 
sentimentality, boredom, pharisaism, and cliques with their “mutual ad- 
miration societies” (p. 126). But the madness which egotism essentially 
is reveals itself especially in neurotics, the insanity of genius, class-con- 
sciousness and the national assertiveness which is so deplorable a feature 
of contemporary politics. The author’s analysis of these attitudes is par- 
ticularly skilful and has importance, not merely for the individual in his 
need to purify his motives, but also for society, since its salvation ‘“‘with 
the complete disappearance of war” (p. 146) must lie the way of under- 
standing. 

The treatment of morality is not so detailed. This is in conformity with 
the author’s intention, which is primarily to reveal the nature of evil (p. 
15). But “the idea of Goodness or Perfection is immanent in all criticism 
of egoism and egotism” (p. 300), and the contrast between morality and 
both appetition and egotism is exhibited at all the main stages. Moral 
goodness is not a desire for particular processes, innocent though that 
may be, and it finds its opposite in the desire for power. Its distinctive 
characteristic is objectivity, the devotion to right situations as distinct 
from processes we like in themselves and approve of out of self-regard. 
“The genuinely moral man is not concerned even with the question wheth- 
er he is moral or good or objective, whether he is non-egotistic or saved, 
whether he is doing right, but only with the question whether right is 
being done” (p. 195). And rightness consists in the embodying of good- 
ness by integrating appetitites or ends into an organic whole. Morality 
uses the appetites just as egotism does. Without them it could not be; 
but none of them is good unless they embody Goodness (p. 285). Of Good- 
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ness itself there can be no definition (p. 297) although it is not explained 
how this is to be reconciled with the questionable assertion elsewhere that 
Goodness is “that which ought always to be”’ (p. 285). But the operation 
of such Goodness in us may be compared to the way the thought of a com- 
plete passage or book directs the formation of particular sentences (p. 
298). And it results in “personal relationships” (p. 282) where we are at 
one with others, without—after the fashion of egotism—identifying our- 
selves with them. There is neither “mutual separation nor mutual identi- 
fication” (p. 282). Competition and comparison are likewise eliminated. 
This Goodness finds its first expression in the Judaic-Christian tradition 
(p. 303) and its supreme manifestation in the Passion of Jesus (p. 284). 
"In expounding these themes the author draws effectively on his wide 
knowledge of the literature of many countries, classical and modern; and 
his own accomplished style becomes also most arresting through incisive 
statements of which the following, chosen almost at random, are instances. 
“Suicide can be a violent, if paradoxical, form of self-assertion” (p. 88). 
“The egotist can love himself for hating himself” (p. 111). ‘“We are senti- 
mental about not being critical or sentimental” (p. 130). ‘We shall find 
hidden pride and claim to distinction beneath every disability or disad- 
vantage, based on that very disability” (p. 120). 

The insistence on the unique and ultimate nature of morality seems to 
me amply justified and in accordance with the main achievements of re- 
cent ethics. But I doubt whether such a position can be consistently 
maintained, whether pure devotion to “the right” is conceivable, without 
the recognition of moral freedom as involving genuinely open alternatives. 
The author is aware of this (cf. p. 265 “‘The choice is not determined [i.e., 
caused] by anything within or without him; it is simply made or repeated 
or maintained by him. He is not possessed by any character though he 
may possess one”). But his reference to the problem is very casual and, 
along with the neglect to give an exhaustive account of the self, constitutes 
a serious defect in the discussion. The latter problem is especially impor- 
tant in view of the author’s own contentions, but both these problems are 
fundamental to the consideration of the essential nature of morality. 

Of those who concede that morality is unique and essentially distinct 
from all forms of egoism there will yet be many who deem it possible to 
distinguish between our appetites in terms of non-moral values. Such 
values (more accurately, perhaps, such ways of being good) will be equally 
objective and judgments with regard to them may be thoroughly disin- 
terested. Although this would be heresy for Mr. Leon, his central conten- 
tion seems to me quite compatible with such conviction. And it may fur- 
ther be questioned whether egotism is invariaby bad in any sense. Pride 
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seems to me as innocent as any ordinary appetite when it does not distort 
our lives in other respects, when it does not become assertive and self- 
righteous, as of course it is prone to do, and camouflage itself as morality. 
It is at least, as the author repeatedly insists, natural to man, a part of his 
original endowment and therefore, as implied in the author’s further far- 
too-casual admission with regard to choice, at least non-moral (i.e., moral- 
ly neither good nor bad). But, whatever our attitude to those and kindred 
questions, most will profit from a reading of this book in the way of a purge 
to vicious and stultifying self-regard. This it is that follows us to our pul- 
pits and unnerves us at our sacraments and prayers. Its venom is always 
in our thought. In consequence we never have time “to stand and stare,” 
to loose ourselves in objective goodness and come thereby to our true ful- 
filment. A persistent urge to prove ourselves has us at its mercy. We are 
ever restless to establish ourselves, to attain to a position determined sole- 
ly by external standards and, having attained it, forever unquiet lest it 
pass from us. Our cue is taken from our world, whether that be a circle of 
friends or some wider public or, as is sometimes the case, an imaginary 
audience. The consequent ideals may differ considerably but they have 
this in common, that they impress us in their external and artificial aspect. 
In essence, respectability—incidentally a term far too limited in its appli- 
cation—will be identical for the criminal, the law-abiding church-goer, 
the superior atheist, the student who feels the ever-recurring lure of the 
printed word, and the unsociable recluse. It commits us to unceasing com- 
petition which is invariably unpleasant and, usually, indeed, according to 
Mr. Leon, essentially immoral. 

The upshot of Mr. Leon’s teaching may be expressed in the insistence 
that what we are is more important than what we do, although he does 
not draw a distinction in those terms. And, so expressed, the doctrine 
may appear a dangerous one. It may be thought to give countenance to 
quietism and the doubtful virtues of the cloister. Those have already been 
given an unholy license in much of out recent theology, especially the vari- 
ety imported from the continent, much to the distress of those who be- 
lieve that public events call, more urgently than at any previous period, 
for a militant and enterprising church. It is not, however, a warrant for 
inaction that is offered us here but the simple insistence that “genuine 
morality is an affair of the spirit.” It has also, it is true, appropriate ex- 
ternalization (appropriate actions) and in so far as the social or pharisaic 
life has borrowed some externalizations from morality it has borrowed 
something from it. But until this life is changed in spirit it is no more moral 
than a poetaster is poetic who has borrowed all the technique and words 
of Virgil (p. 194). “My desire that the right be done generally does have, 
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or should have, reference to situations involving some doing on my part”’ 
(p. 154), but in spite of thus requiring to be externalized in action there is 
something self-contained about morality, and its embodiment in our lives 
liberates us of the need always to give an account of ourselves, to bring 
forth, for our own benefit as well as that of others, impressive evidence 
of its presence. 

In their strictly metaphysical aspect the author’s views are not so clear- 
ly defined and they raise far-reaching issues of a very controversial char- 
acter. The view that Goodness exists whether or not we embody it pre- 
sents obvious difficulties to which the author does not attend here. And, 
while rightly opposing our preoccupation with external standards, he 
leaves obscure the nature of the Goodness we are to substitute for it and 
the manner in which it is divined. It seems that the good man is an in- 
fallible judge (p. 300), but when full allowance has been made for that supe- 
riority of the good man in this regard, to which the classical moral thinkers 
testify so universally, one is yet loath to concede that there are no genuine 
moral perplexities. And the position becomes still more doubtful when 
it is suggested that error generally is occasioned by a defective will. A 
connected difficulty appears in the treatment of evil, especially in the sug- 
gestion, (how far intenfional it is not always clear) that evil in all its 
forms is to be equated with moral evil. In view, however, of the especially 
penetrating exposure of egotism, to which the book is substantially de- 
voted, it is difficult to consider these questionable positions with the de- 
tachment proper to a review. Mr. Leon is more at home in psychology 
than in metaphysics. And my main purpose in these remarks is less to 
offer a full and systematic discussion of the issues raised in the book than 


to testify to its soul-searching character. 
H. D. Lewis 


University College 
Bangor 


THE GREAT CHAIN OF BEING: A STUDY OF THE HisTORY OF AN IDEA. 
By Arthur O. Lovejoy. (“The William James Lectures delivered at 
Harvard University, 1933.”) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936. Pp. x +382. $4.00. 

This is one of those books that are great enough to deserve many differ- 
ent kinds of comments. In a relatively trivial and frittering period of 
philosophy its author has achieved a relative eminence, and he has done 
this by deliberately choosing the role of a lone wolf, sharpening his dia- 
lectical teeth on stray doctrines that he sniffed in the welter of opinion 
and tracked down in the history of ideas. One might have expected that 
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he would be found some day baying the moon, particularly if by chance he 
lost the scent and raised his eyes to the intellectual firmament. I, for one, 
have been happily disappointed in this expectation. He has raised his 
eyes and has become a hound of heaven in the grand manner of specula- 
tive philosophy. He has treated a great theme, perhaps the greatest in 
European thought, in a manner that expresses an age, the age of American 
liberalism, and I should like to add my comment on the virtues and vices 
of his achievement. One expects the best and worst when an American 
liberal treats the great themes, and they are here. 

First, Mr. Lovejoy is not sure that his theme is the greatest and in his 
modesty he runs with the contemporary historian into the minor key of 
exposition. His rhythm is not the staccato of the radical debunker, nor 
the roar and thunder of the heroic, although the material must have 
tempted him to the ironic combination of both. Instead of these he has ac- 
cepted the style and atmosphere of the early humanists as it has been do- 
mesticated by the academic guild; consequently the Great Chain of Being 
is a constellation of three ideas: the goodness of God, the continuity of 
his creation, and the graded diversification of its forms. These ideas have 
been entertained by men pretty generally throughout European history 
with varying influence and with varying degrees of harmonious effects on 
human thought and action. They are peculiarly attractive and repulsive 
to one another, and the reader gets the feeling that if they had ever been 
thought clearly by any one man they would all three have been dismissed 
as hopelessly contradictory. As they stand and have stood they are the 
sort of thing that man can’t live with or without. Perhaps that is why 
they are good ideas; like the American system of government, a system 
of checks and balances insures the freedom of thought. This is the minor 
key of intellectual liberalism, and Mr. Lovejoy is subtle and exhilarating 
in his expression of it. 

Second, as one expects when a critical liberal grasps the corner of in- 
tellectual history, Mr. Lovejoy shakes a great deal of the fake scholarly 
stuffing out of it. There are two instances of this that need special notice. 
It has become academically decent and popularly necessary to believe 
that the middle ages had a low intellectual ceiling and a stuffy priest- 
ridden atmosphere, and that in consequence the medieval world was spa- 
tially and temporally small. The usual reason given for this is that man is 
a proud animal, and like the Greek gods could not bear to see or believe 
that the world was too big for his body and his powers. To anyone who 
has read more than the tales of the saints, it is a matter of some curiosity 
to figure out how scholars and publicists came to believe this about the 
middle ages. Mr. Lovejoy does not explain this modern credulity, but 
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he does in a very workmanlike way marshal evidence that the effect of the 
Great Chain of Being on the medieval mind made any such quaint and cozy 
world, conceived to feed man’s pride, quite impossible. Before space be- 
came infinite there was a fulness of being in God and consequently infinite 
degrees between the extremes of the creation that showed forth divine, 
not human, power. Man’s dominion was that of caretaker of animals and 
his abode only a footstool. Mr. Lovejoy does not go into the further theo- 
logical and scientific consequences, but the scholars will have to do so if 
they read what he says. 

The other instance is more familiar, but also needs repetition. It is com- 
monly said, even if not decently believed, that evolution sprang for the 
first time from the mind of Darwin, and that revolution in man’s mind 
‘followed from it. Mr. Lovejoy does not say that Darwin’s evidence was 
a footnote to the main text of the Great Chain, but it is difficult not to 
infer this from what he does say. The correlation of the grades of being 
with the segments of time which we set up as the axes of reference for 
natural history, and which regularly have been set up since certain 
Frenchmen constructed it in the eighteenth century, is the theory of evo- 
lution for which we collect our tribute of evidence when we see stars, lan- 
guages, and civilizations evolve. 

Thus does the stuffing come out as the Great Chain shakes the tradi- 
tion of academic scholarship. This is academic liberalism in its lustiest 
and most effective function, the criticism of vested opinions and interests. 
As Mr. Lovejoy points out, it is the Chain of Being that ties Kant’s archi- 
tectonic together and gives the energetic drive to Kant’s critical machine. 
Perhaps this is where the Chain of Being touches the liberal’s faith most 
closely. Kant used it, as he used all the ideas of reason, for heuristic, for 
regulative, and for critical purposes, and it justifies more than any other 
great idea the rigorism of Kant’s moral doctrine. In a recent reading of 
Kant with Mr. Lovejoy’s theme in mind I was impressed, not only with 
the ubiquity of the Chain of Being, but also with the fitness and power of 
it to restore the lost rationale of the liberal’s moral faith. It makes me 
feel that this book should be read with Kant by all who by habit or by 
thought still hold to intellectual and political liberalism in the present 
crisis of the world’s affairs. It is here that Iam most grateful to Mr. Love- 
joy. 

It is also here that I think the most telling criticism can be brought 
against present half-hearted and soft-headed liberalism. For Kant liberal- 
ism was transcendental, and he would have been shocked to find his doc- 
trines merged with the mere progress of science and sentimental democ- 
vacy. The nerve of his liberalism is to be found in the speculative use of 
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the intellect, that faculty which operates with greatest risks and with 
greatest rewards in human affairs. Liberalism has closed its eyes, ears, and 
mouth to such dimensions of human freedom, perhaps because Kant’s 
treatment of them makes him their severest critic as well as their best 
friend in the modern world. Too many have stopped reading Kant at the 
end of the first Critique and have failed to see that his fight had only just 
begun. The aim of that fight was to keep the ways open for freedom of 
speculation as well as for mere freedom of empirical thought and discus- 
sion of opinion. To put it briefly, dogmatism can be avoided only by 
bold speculation; this is at least one of the morals that come from the 
antinomies. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s book serves to underline this moral not only in Kant but 
in all the thinkers of the European tradition. His own free treatment of 
the idea of the Great Chain reopens the avenues to speculation, and also 
argues a fine speculative point, namely, that we attempt to escape the 
ideas of reason only to find ourselves returning to them in a new and some- 
times more lively form. This is the story of nineteenth-century roman- 
ticism. Mr. Lovejoy is himself too much of a twentieth-century liberal 
to say this, or to suppose that his hospitality to a speculative idea in the 
guise of the history of an idea will serve to revive it in contemporary 
thought, but that nevertheless should be its effect if it gets the attention 
of the lively minds. 

Mr. Lovejoy has himself missed two applications that I should like to 
have him consider. He apologizes for not treating one of these on the 
ground that he would not presume to enter the field of the mathematician. 
I think presumption in this matter was called for. The present crisis in 
mathematics is a crisis in the contemporary history of his idea, and the full 
history of the idea might make a contribution to the mathematicians’ 
fight with their threatening irrationals. No mathematician would want 
the goodness of God to be introduced into their struggles with the con- 
tinuum and the grades of numbers, but a philosopher might on his side of 
the fence attempt a redefinition of this opaque theological phrase in such 
terms that mathematical speculation could find its way from finite to 
transfinite series. Georg Cantor apparently found even the theological 
terms illuminating and encouraging, and it is not a mere accident that 
Dedekind talks about chains and nets. 

The other application that I think of is one that Mr. Whitehead has 
succeeded in transporting from very ancient to contemporary science and 
the philosophy of science. I take the liberty of paraphrasing it to fit the 
occasion. Given a finite form or a principle that applies to a finite number 
of cases, the successive embodiments of such a form or principle may be- 
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come infinite by occurring in a cyclical order. The circular motions of 
Greek science make more than mythical sense on this assumption. Just 
so the ubiquity of vibratory, wave, and cyclical motions in modern sci- 
ence make more than arbitrary hypothetical sense on this assumption. 
As Whitehead puts it, the European epoch is dominated by such a type 
of clarity in thought. Thus do Ptolemaic astronomy and modern electro- 
magnetic theory suggest another chapter for Mr. Lovejoy’s book. The 
Great Chain of Being has cyclical links which are still missing in his ac- 
count. 

This also suggests one more possibility, namely, that the history of 
ideas should be written in periods; the pun is intended. Ideas are exem- 
plified in cycles of thought, and their human developments have tragic 
sequences, their catastrophes marked by revolutions in thought and some- 
times in society. In terms of this Mr. Lovejoy might come to closer agree- 
ment or perhaps clearer disagreement with the recent reviewers of his 
book in Science and Society. The movement of historical dialectic might 
be another illustration in his history if tragic cycles are the proper units 
of intellectual history, and thinkers might register social change as society 
registers intellectual movements. 

A revived liberalism would have to heighten its speculative courage in 
order to extend the history of ideas in the directions and to the extent that 
I suggest. Mr. Lovejoy speaks authentically for contemporary liberal 
thinkers; his book ought to encourage contemporary liberal speculators. 

Scott BUCHANAN 
University of Chicago 


BEHAVIOR KNOWLEDGE Fact. By Arthur F. Bentley. Bloomington, 

Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 1935. Pp. 387. $3.50. 

The author is concerned with the study of individual and social be- 
havior or, differently stated, with the techniques and constructions of 
psychological and social research. He is convinced that, at present at 
least, it is impossible to account for such behavior by means of the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. But although he sets the psychological and 
social over against the physical and vital, the separation is not to imply 
a new and different ideal of scientific explanation. Within the special 
field facts must meet the demand for verifiable observation. This neces- 
sarily implies that the psychological may not be explained or constructed 
in such terms as mind, soul, act, etc., or the social in such terms as objec- 
tive spirit or collective mind. All psychologies and sociologies which oper- 
ate with such concepts are rejected. Nor is the individual to be studied in 
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an artificial isolation and the social to be viewed as composed of a number 
of individual building blocks. As in Heraclitus, Hegel, Dewey, and White- 
head, what is to be studied is viewed as a process, a movement, a function- 
ing whole. Particular phases may be isolated from the whole in selective 
observation; but we must never lose sight of the fact that each phase is 
functionally oriented on the other phases. 

Where, then, shall we turn to find a material that will fulfil the require- 
ments of scientific thinking? The author answers: to language or to man’s 
communicative behavior. All instances of such behavior represent a func- 
tional situation or complex. They differ, however, from each other in the 
communicatively functioning factors. Communication may be by means 
of (1) spoken words; (2) written words; (3) gestures, sign language, and 
contacts such as pressure of the hand; and (4) other factors such as sym- 
pathetic understanding, facial interpretation, perhaps muscle reading, or 
more generally, all instances often spoken of as “‘thought-transference.” 
The behavioral communicative complex to be observed is called a com- 
municane. The term is applicable to each of the foregoing four classes. It 
is the general name for any instance of men-seen-in-communication-about- 
something. Since there are four ways of men-communicating or four 
types of communicative behavior, there must be four different classes of 
communicanes. They are distinguished by names as follows: in an in- 
stance of the first class the communicane is called a dicaudane, of the 
second class a scriptilectane, of the third class a gestane, and of the fourth 
class a Tn-phenomenon. These names then stand for the four specific 
instances of communicane. The dicaudane (dico, audio) is man-speaking- 
man-hearing, plus objective reference, plus transmitting medium (i.e., 
air); the scriptilectane (scribo, lego) is man-reading-man-writing, plus 
objective reference, plus transmitting medium. Gestane and Tn-phe- 
nomenon are not described in detail, but we may suppose that they would 
be similarly defined by the author. The greatest attention is given to 
dicaudane; but the reasoning presented is to apply, I feel, likewise to the 
scriptilectane, the gestane, and the Tn-phenomenon. We may now ob- 
serve the whole behavioral complex, the communicane, or we may select 
one of its different aspects or phases and disregard the others. If we dis- 
regard the objective reference, the something about which men communi- 
cate, we get the communact and its four species: (1) the dicaud, (2) the 
scriptilect, (3) the gest, (4) the 7-phenomenon. If we select the behavior- 
ally functioning reference or the “something about” in its actual function- 
ing we get the objectan; if instead we turn our attention to the behavioral 
participation of the separate or individual organism what we see or ob- 
serve is called the personan. If finally the “object” and “‘person”’ as the 
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dominant observations of basic phenomena are to be the primary sub- 
ject matter of our inquiry we have the objectane and the personane. We 
have thus far described the general type of communicative behavior 
known as communicane, but side by side with it there must be mentioned 
another genus, the perceptane. Allowing that Mr. Bentley’s distinction 
between communicane and perceptane is valid, we can then further differ- 
entiate with him between a C-objectan and a P-objectan and between a 
C-personan and a P-personan. I sincerely hope that I have made no slip 
in this presentation of the respective phases functioning in communicative 
behavior. 

In order to test the scheme I next apply this terminology to one of my 
recent experiences: The behavioral complex that could be observed while 
I was reading Mr. Bentley’s book was a scriptilectane. Bentley-writing- 
Tapper-reading, plus objective reference, plus transmitting medium. 
What kind of account should be given of this complex in its actual! func- 
tioning? What is really observed when it is actually at work? The phases 
to be discussed must really be working phases. I see a man-writing. Does 
this mean the same as when I see a syphon-recorder (used on the trans- 
atlantic cables) writing? Evidently not. With the man-writing I connect 
the idea of intention to communicate something; with the syphon-recorder 
I shall not connect this idea unless I go beyond what I see and take two 
steps: In the first step I think of the operator at the other end of the cable, 
in the second of the original sender of the telegram and of his intentions in 
sending it. Naturally, if my ‘“‘job” is to merely ¢ake down the telegram at 
the receiving end, not to understand it, I do not need to take the second 
step. But in all cases where understanding is implied—and it is implied 
in all cases of communicative behavior—I shall have to ask: What does 
he intend to say? No doubt the other person can indicate to me his inten- 
tion only by means of words, gestures, and the like, but the words are not 
the intention nor can we say that they have—in and by themselves—this 
will to be understood unless we wish to indulge in verbal magic. I agree 
with Mr. Bentley that the actual communicative behavior always repre- 
sents a dynamic or working whole, but I find it utterly impossible to ac- 
count for it in his manner unless I give such a term as personan a meaning 
which he would not allow me to connect with it. If I were to say with 
Leibniz “the mind acts,” this “conversational remark” would appear to a 
mind like Mr. Bentley’s a sorry looking specimen of a dicaudane. Taking 
for a moment the author’s position, my dicaudane might remind me of 
the scriptilectane Cervantes-writing-Tapper-reading, plus transmitting 
medium, plus the C-objectan Rosinante. And it might now seem that 
such communicative technique as this would fulfil Mr. Bentley’s demand 
for rigor and strictness. Actually, it does not. The first fault is with the 
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“me” in “reminds me.” It should read: The dicaudane reminds the C- 
personan of the scriptilect, etc. But even this is not rigorous enough. I 
am afraid there is still too much “mind” in “re-minds.”’ It should be made 
to read: “is a functional phase of the C-personan—and the C-objectan 
Rosinante.” Perhaps one more improvement could be made. The C-per- 
sonan should be more specific. Since I may not use such terms as myself 
or person I shall look at myself more scientifically by substituting the 
name Tapper and indicating this by a small ¢. Thereby two things will be 
accomplished: the small ¢ will be readily distinguished from Mr. Bentley’s 
capital T in the 7-phenomena, and it will fittingly express an aspect of 
the functional phase C-personan—an aspect which I otherwise speak of as 
a state of mind or, more specifically, as feeling humble. Since this feeling 
of humility really functioned in the communicative complexes in which 
I participated while I was reading and trying to understand Mr. Bentley’s 
book, I feel I should not omit it in a description of the participating func- 
tional phase C-personan. May the reader have this small ¢ in mind as he 
reads the foregoing words and the following concluding remark. 

Mr. Bentley asks us to look at a man-speaking-writing-hearing, etc., 
as we look at a bird flying. We can see the flying, and we can see the writ- 
ing, etc. Both possess full visibility. By now keeping the man as the 
locus of the talking, etc., and by shifting the emphasis from the man-as- 
talking to the talking, Mr. Bentley apparently hopes to accomplish three 
things. The first device is to save him from the fallacy of abstraction 
(talking without a man who talks), the second is (1) to free him from the 
risk of a material or immaterial metaphysics (neither mind nor body is ex- 
plicitly the source of the activity observed) and (2) to leave his communi- 
cane, etc., equipped with the dynamic or functional character necessary 
for his conception of the communicative behavioral complex. But the re- 
sult seems to me to be entirely contrary to his wishes. By keeping the 
man there Mr. Bentley has not saved himself from an abstracted activity 
or functioning. We may substitute the word “function” for “act” all we 
want; but if the behavior to be studied is to be really at work, the phases 
of the behavioral complex must show a real functioning. Instead of a meta- 
physics of mind, we get a metaphysics of communicanes and of all their 


specific instances. 
an BONNO TAPPER 


University of Towa 


THE SYMBOLS OF GOVERNMENT. By Thurman W. Arnold. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. vit+278. $2.50. 
“By the symbols of government we mean,”’ explains Professor Arnold, 
“both the ceremonies and the theories of social institutions.”’ And the 
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danger which his book points out is that we all rationalize these institu- 
tions as expressions of “law” and principle rather than as “symbolic 
thinking and conduct which condition the behavior of men in groups.” 

This volume is therefore at once a debunking effort and an attempt to 
view the legal, economic, and political activities of men in relation to ac- 
tual motivations and conditionings. It will thus be deemed sardonic, dis- 
illusioned, and cynical by many. There is a definitely Veblenesque qual- 
ity in Professor Arnold’s style and method. But the patient reader will 
not be too easily put off; and he will be well repaid. He will rather find 
here a challenging plea for honest, fresh examination of problems of hu- 
man living in association. 

In the best sense this book carries forward the kind of thinking that 
Graham Wallas first made us familiar with. ‘The new conception of 
man,” it is here concluded, “‘as a creature who does not work for himself 
is appearing all over the world.’’ It is in this presumably more realistic 
grasp of the truth that man is a “social animal” that the core of this 
study’s contribution is found. As someone else has said, man is concerned 
not only to live and let live but to live and help live. 

Yet there is no static absolute invoked. “‘We must expect the old strug- 
gle for prestige and power to go on as strenuously in a world where com- 
forts are adequately distributed as in a world where they are not 
The world will never see a permanently valid philosophy until science dis- 
covers a method of making Time stand still.” 

The upshot of this book is vigorously positive in tone. “One who de- 
sires to be effective in society must be permitted to hope and to work for 
that hope.” And the conclusion is clear that in the very confusion of 
principles and symbols of the present hour lies our best ground for hope. 

Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE IN WESTERN CIVILISATION. By Edward 
Westermarck. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1936. Pp. xiv-+ 281. 
12s. 6d. 

Any book by Professor Westermarck is sure to provide a great deal 
of interesting reading, and this is no exception to the rule. But this is 
certainly a very strange production. It sets out to form inductive general- 
izations about the probable future of the institution of marriage on the 
basis of an extensive examination of past and present experience. In 
successive chapters various aspects of marriage are examined by this 
method: the essential element in marriage, causes of matrimonial un- 
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happiness, concubinage, free love, monogamy and polygamy, divorce, 
etc. The actual conclusions arrived at occupy a very brief space, generally 
a few lines at the end of each chapter. And they are certainly not likely 
to be challenged seriously. That marriage can be the source of much hap- 
piness, that some sex knowledge is desirable before marriage, that divorce 
will probably be made easier, that polygamy is unlikely to be legally estab- 
lished—these and other propositions of the same kind will hardly startle 
or shock many people. 

But the bulk of the book is occupied by what it would not be too severe 
to describe as a hotchpotch of information about marriage drawn from all 
possible sources with no observable discrimination or attempt to estimate 
its relative importance. We read of the legal institutions of different coun- 
tries in different ages, reports from anthropologists, the personal opinions 
of writers of all kinds, psychologists, sociologists, medical men, lawyers, 
essayists, and novelists. There are also reports of the answers to those 
questionnaires which are regarded in some countries as a valuable scien- 
tific method and in others as an object of somewhat ribald mirth. “If your 
spouse has ceased to be sexually attractive to you how do you account for 
this fact?”’ “If you could press a button and find that you had never been 
married to your husband (or wife), would you press the button?” These, 
and more intimate questions still, apparently get answered in the United 
States and Russia. But most western countries have not yet become so 
questionnaire-conscious as this. And in any case a certain skepticism 
about the value of the results so obtained is permissible. 

One must not, however, leave the book entirely on a note of criticism. 
As a storehouse of information on the subject it is of great interest and 
value, and the information is collected with all the industry and erudition 
that we expect of the author. But it seems more appropriately regarded 


as the raw material for a book than as a book itself. 
G. C. FIELD 


THE ENJOYMENT OF LAUGHTER. By Max Eastman. New York: Simon 

& Schuster, 1936. Pp. xviii+368. $3.50. 

Mr. Eastman has written a serious book on laughter—for women’s 
clubs. He has a theory or, better, two theories rolled into one. First 
there is Aristotle’s definition of the comic as “some defect or ugliness 
which is not painful or destructive” (p. 9) and then Kant’s “sudden trans- 
formation of a strained expectation into nothing.” These are quite legiti- 
mately taken together as expressing merely two different ways of getting 
the effect, one by playing on the sensibilities, the other on the impulses. 
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What is amusing is that, on the same page, Mr. Eastman goes out of his 
way to disparage the philosophers (‘I am convinced that a majority of 
learned philosophers who have written treatises on laughter and the 
comic never saw a baby”’) and puts himself forward as an expert in baby 
entertaining, and yet what he learns thereby is precisely what he gets from 
Kant and Aristotle. Probably no philosopher in the whole historical 
galaxy was less acquainted with babies than Immanuel Kant! 

The remaining three hundred or more pages of the book are primarily 
concerned with illustrating the devices by which laughter has been at- 
tained in accord with the foregoing theory. Mr. Eastman’s taste in jokes 
is representative of the current mode and suited to his audience. He has 
developed highly the academic fashion of introducing the personal touch 
by casual references to conversations with those well known in the world 
of comic art, a device believed by many professors to heighten greatly 
their standing with undergraduates. Part VIII contains some amusing 
and suggestive diagrams of jokes and a summary in the form of ‘‘Ten 
Commandments of the Comic Arts,’ and Parts VI, VII, and VIII are de- 
voted to a very healthy-minded reaction against some Freudian vagaries. 

It is hardly fair to reproach a writer for what he has not done, but, inas- 
much as Mr. Eastman is heralded as a psychologist and philosopher, per- 
haps a word of regret may be permitted that Part VII, on “The Prevailing 
Topics of Laughter,” entirely misses its opportunity. This section offers 
the greatest opportunity for originality and significant writing that the 
general subject matter affords. Human expectations that, as the theory 
states, may be “strained” and “relaxed” are to a very considerable ex- 
tent the product of personal experiences and a socio-economic environment. 
To know what an age or an individual laughs at is to know a good deal 
about them. I should like to see some philosopher and psychologist ex- 
amine contemporary society from the point of view of the disclosures 
made by its preferred humor, but the results might be unpleasant and 
entirely unsuited to a book like this one, meant merely for the entertain- 
ment of the general public. “<=. 


Stanford University 


Das WAGNIS DER Mitte: Ern BEITRAG ZUR ETHIK UND POLITIK DER 
ZEIT. By Felix Weltsch. Ostrau: Verlag von Julius Kittls Nachfolger. 
(n.d.). Pp. 174. 

If we discount for the tense political atmosphere in which it was prob- 
ably written, this book might be generously characterized as a defense of 
liberalism and democracy. More accurately described, it is a product of 
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a romantic imagination playing suggestively upon the problem of ethical 
method and some vital themes of the day. 

Disagreeing strongly with the prevalent conception of the “middle 
way” as the feeble and easy way, the author holds that there are as great 
differences between means as between the extremes they are to reconcile. 
Disrespect is due only to the “mixed subtractive mean” (or compromise) 
and the “hysterical mean,” which sacrifice their extremes and degrade 
values. To the “creative mean,” the “duality of tension,” the “mixed 
synthetic mean,” the “quantitative mean,” and “neutral duality,” we 
owe esteem and high praise, for they remain true to their extremes and 
sometimes give rise to novel and richer values. Far from being the weak 
man’s way out, the “creative mean”’ in particular calls for intense moral 
energy. 

Which mean is to be taken as a criterion for the good depends both on 
the fundamental presuppositions with respect to value and the character 
of the particular opposition encountered. Although he makes no attempt 
to develop them in this book, the author states his principles of value as 
twofold: (1) a “formal principle” of non-contradiction, and (2) a “‘mate- 
rial principle” of creativity, the marks of which are novel and Gestalt 
qualities. In any particular situation calling for choice between extremes, 
decision should be preceded by an examination (Priifung) of the conflict, 
in order to extract from the crust of falsification and misrepresentation 
deposited by “‘the logic of conflict” the true kernels of value (Wertkerne) 
on both sides. For this purpose the formal principle is to be used. As part 
of this examination an analysis of each pole of the conflict is also to be 
undertaken in case the issue be more simple than would at first appear. 
Once the conflict is brought into “‘the true light of reality” it may be that 
the problem is no longer one of means; only one of the extremes may have a 
kernel of value, while the other merely pretends to have, or one of the ex- 
tremes may be of greater value than the other. In such cases decision fol- 
lows readily. If after conscientious examination, on the other hand, the 
two “kernels” still appear as of equal and incompatible value and straight- 
forward decision is not possible, we have a typical moral situation and 
thus a problem for the mean. The individual must choose one of two 
ways; he cannot have both, and if he chooses one then he is sure to de- 
stroy the other. In such a case the value of a mean will depend upon its 
power to salvage both sets of values. 

There are two possible reactions to such resistance: One is the “‘hysteri- 
cal” reaction which, like steam in a boiler, finds a weak spot and breaks 
through destructively, dispersing the energy without creating anything. 
A classic example of hysterical reaction is anti-Semitism. The other type 
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of reaction is the “creative’’ which, like the steam that drives a locomo- 
tive, is harnessed to doing work and creating something new. The great- 
est achievements of human culture—art, religion, language—represent 
creative reactions to incompatible oppositions. The hysterical and crea- 
tive means derive from these two types of reaction. 

The creative way, without injuring either extreme, remains faithful to 
both. It creates the new and unexpected, the spontaneous and unfore- 
seen. By finding the “hidden” third between the two it effects a positive 
construction, increasing novelty and Gestalt qualities and thus the values 
‘in the world. The hysterical way is the exact opposite in all respects— 
it is untrue to both extremes, it dissipates energy destructively, and it 
degrades values. Its effects are sickness, sterility, pain, vexation, envy, 
meaninglessness, hate, and evil. 

But, unfortunately, there are no positive signposts to the creative 
mean. The only safe clue is the inner tension arising from an intense ap- 
preciation of the positive values on both sides of the issue. To follow this 
clue by choosing as provisional mean the “duality of tension” is to sub- 
ject ourselves to tragedy and moral distress, but this is the only way in 
which we can avoid unproductive and false means and prepare ourselves 
for the creative solution. To sustain our morale in this heroic interval we 
will have the “achievements” (Errungenschaften) of humanity’s past 
struggles for the mean—law and morality—to guide us. Anything may 
come from the tension; but the upshot may be the creative mean. 

The author next applies this general pattern of analysis to the battle 
between right and left which grips the modern world. His concern for the 
creative mean runs a gamut of problems from ethics, politics, and econom- 
ics to race theory and international law. Typical is the analysis of the 
contrast between democracy and dictatorship. In the issue as to whether 
political decisions shall be made by one or a few leaders or by the majority, 
he finds incompatible kernels of value which can be generally reconciled 
neither by a collective criterion (since the source of value differences and 
conflicts is individual) nor by group discussion (which only rarely works). 
The general conclusion is that the majority is not always in the right, in 
the sense that if given free rein it will lead to the good; but that respect of 
its will is a safeguard against the evil of uncontrolled individual power. 
Democracy is not the highest value; it is a negative and indirect value. 
It is a “watcher,” not a “leader.” Selectivity, and power to execute the 
will of the best, are supplied’ by dictatorship. 

Since, as yet, there is no creative solution for the conflict, the next best 
thing is to endure the inner tension that comes from divided loyalty. As 
experiments in this direction, the author cites the senate of a democratic 
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government—‘“‘a house of the wise and the best’”—and the emergency 
powers granted to the President of the United States. 

That democracy is assigned a negative value is by no means a dispar- 
agement of it. It is an “achievement” which will keep us from embracing 
the extremes of anarchy or antidemocratic dictatorship. When and if the 
creative solution arrives the values of democracy need not be scrapped. 
Democracy may not be sufficient for the progress of humanity but there 
can be no progress of humanity without or against democracy. 

But in spite of “achievements” and the creative mean, the author con- 
cludes, the incompatibility of incompatibles remains unresolved. The 
problem persists. Yet it is a little different, a little newer. A third ele- 
ment has been added which is not entirely without result, though the re- 
sult is different from what was intended. “The end we strive for is not the 
one we attain to.”” The way of despair and irresolution is necessary, for it 
is the source of the creative force, of construction and growth. The crea- 
tive mean is not a certain possession but a precarious adventure. 

M. B. SINGER 
University of Chicago 


Tue Ir’s AND OuGuT’s oF Etuics. By Cecil de Boer. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: William B. Eerdmans Co., 1936. Pp. xv+379. $2.50. 


This preface to moral philosophy is best characterized by the state- 
ments that ‘“‘the method of approach is predominantly dialectical,” and 
that ‘“‘the theories and problems discussed have been selected either for 
their importance or for their contemporary interest.’’ Professor de Boer 
does not attempt to cover all the ground usually covered by introductory 
treatises or to construct any system of ethics. In the first five chapters he 
re-examines critically the traditional ethical schools: hedonism, self-reali- 
zation, formalism, and evolutionism; while in the remaining five he dis- 
cusses separate ethical problems: freedom, rights, legal justice, economic 
justice, and sex morality. 

The author is rare among writers on ethics in coming swiftly to grips 
with the moral skeptic who denies the ultimate authority of any rule of 
conduct. He shows that the usual “social control’ arguments leave the 
conscience of the skeptical individual untouched. His own dialectics plain- 
ly leads to skepticism; and “if one desires to be sure of not being defeated 
in an argument, skepticism is by all means the safest position. But, for 
such as have a positive interest in the true and the good, skepticism is 
quite impossible. ... . ” Even agnosticism cannot be refuted, but “we 
may at least attempt to put it in its place.” This involves, of course, cir- 
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cularity and dogmatism. Candidly the author concludes his introductory 
chapter: “The main thesis of this work, if indeed it may be said to have 
one, is that positive doctrine in ethics is unavoidably dogmatic.” 

That thesis is capably defended in the first half of the book, where each 
of the time-honored systems is shown to be lacking in any final authorita- 
tiveness. Professor de Boer has a keen eye for the chinks in every kind of 
armor save, one is obliged to add, his own. For when he begins the exposi- 
tion of his own ethical dogmas, in spite of his scoring of verbal debating 
points, serious deficiencies appear. The chapter on rights thoroughly con- 
fuses rights in the sense of demands actually recognized and rights as the 
demands which any society ought to recognize. The mystifying formula 
for the latter is “a life the content of which contains more truth.’”’ In the 
last three chapters, however, the author takes upon himself the task of 
exposing the uselessness of non-Fundamentalist reforms. Human nature 
is incorrigibly evil and will thwart the pleasant dreams of social workers 
and “pulpit economists.’’ Penological reform will not work if too ad- 
vanced; economic reform will not work if more than timidly revisionary; 
anything drastic (such as the abolition of slavery in 1863, one gathers) is 
to be ruled out as hopeless, “unregenerate human nature being what it 
is.’ The majority of mankind unaided from above will always “‘be in- 
capable of sustained effort in the name of that vague thing called human- 
ity, or social justice, or posterity, or the ‘Kingdom of Heaven.’ ”’ Ethics 
without religion is mere social tinkering. 

But the crescendo of Professor de Boer’s wrath is reached in the chap- 
ter on “Sex Morality and the Family,” which is one long diatribe against 
birth control from the vertiginous point of view of “Christian marriage,” 
which, “like true religion, requires a mystic faith ” Admitting the 
probable hopelessness of offering such antiquated preachments to a wicked 
and perverse generation, the author nevertheless ventilates his prejudices 
in favor of continence as the sole moral law of sex. At least one reader is 
puzzled to understand how the author of the book’s keenly self-critical 
early chapters could have achieved the smugness of its later harangues. 


Haro_p A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


Gop AND MAn’s DEsTINY: INQUIRIES INTO THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF FaitH. By Hartley Burr Alexander. New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1936. Pp. ix+235. $2.50. 
This book seeks a religious way out of “the political, social and intel- 
lectual malease of our time” (p. vi). Religious experience, according to the 
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author, reveals depths of being beyond the ken of science. In our civiliza- 
tion Christianity has expressed these last truths of human experience; to 
acknowledge them and their saving power in redeeming our spiritual life 
is a basic need of our time. As in Professor Alexander’s other writings, so 
here the logical frame is quickened by the spirit of poetry; analysis by 
more intimate responsiveness. 

Sense gives us a round of impressions and features of the cosmic scene, 
in some sort of relation which science undertakes to organize into a system 
of patterns. This we may call the structure or scheme of existence. But 
reality cannot be understood finally as a thing or a nexus of things. Real- 
ity must be recognized as more essentially action. While the categories of 
inventory and schematic pattern or stage-setting have their significance, 
the most comprehensive and ultimate form is the dramatic. ‘‘No mode 
which has as yet been developed by mankind can for a moment vie with 
the dramatic in its facility for conveying meanings that are at once com- 
plex and convincing of reality” (pp. 45 f.). 

If drama is the cosmic truth and “the play’s the thing,” then the im- 
portant question is, What is the play? This question men have sought 
to answer in religion, “‘a manifestation of the essential Action of the 
World itself” (p. 51). In three chapters, on “The Presence of God,” 
“The Honour of God,” and “‘God’s Body,” Professor Alexander under- 
takes to read these answers of religion. A seasoned ethnologist, he does 
not lose sight of the varieties of religious speech, but polyglot expression 
is to him no Babel of confusion; he translates, he would read in many ver- 
sions the common utterance. In relation to our science and our civiliza- 
tion, he concentrates on our characteristic religion. So Christian values 
and insights are probed and evaluated. 

Alexander endeavors to surmount the three main obstacles to men’s 
conviction of the reality of God. Against man’s seeming inconsequence 
in the whole of the universe, we may reaffirm with Pascal the nobility, 
though tragic, of mind over body in the cosmic hierarchy. If God is not 
apparent to us in the physical world, it is because we survey only the sur- 
face scene and fail to perceive the action on the world’s stage. And if no 
triumphant Perfection dominates in our view of the moral struggle, it 
may be because we fail to realize that perfection is essentially active and 
arduous. God has not been “an idler through eternity” but “a labourer, 
mighty in travail” (pp. 74, 75). So God’s presence is revealed to deeper 
insight, the essence of a world headed toward spirit, active at the core 
and in action ever infinitely outreaching. 

As between God and man, Alexander recognizes three kinds of faith. 
It may be simply a belief in God’s existence. It may be trust, man’s 
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trust in God, God’s trust in man. But again it may be God’s faith or 
troth or truth or honor. Here throughout we are not dealing with abstract 
proofs but with convictions which are mysteriously sustained in the high- 
est reaches of our spiritual life. For we are bound to judge by the highest. 
“The world cannot be simpler than its most complex creation. This, I affirm, 
as an axiom, and I know of no greatness of philosophic thought that has 
not been actuated by it and I accede to no pronouncement of any science 
that does not acknowledge it” (p. 93). So we must keep faith with the 
highest, with God, and rest assured that he cannot do less with the truth 
that is his. 

This manner of dramatic reasoning from what he recognizes as man’s 
supreme experiences to the basic and universal verities of religion char- 
acterizes Professor Alexander’s procedure. His chapter on “God’s Body,” 
dealing with the Christian mystery of the Incarnation, undertakes to do 
St. Anselm’s thinking in our time, not in terms of theological speculation 
merely, but in a Christian interpretation of the divine drama of history. 
So in “Science and Embodied Life” he declares intelligence, personality, 
to be the essential ground of any intelligible reality, for the full measure 
of which all our faculties, and not the intellectual only, are required. 
This view is a condition of real sanity in our science and philosophy. 
Reality is not a heap or mere series, nor episodic like a bad tragedy; it 
has order and meaning}; and these are disclosed to mind and in mind, 
“mind in all of its gifts and powers” (p. 175). 

These thoughts suggest mysticism. Professor Alexander is prepared for 
it, not only for the assurance of direct intuition, but also for the living 
participation in the ultimate and for the spiritual achievement of mystic 
responsiveness, the way to God. 

If the convictions which find utterance in this volume are treated as 
doctrines, the foundations of some of them, and their coherence and har- 
mony, might be open to question. But Professor Alexander’s undertaking 
would not be thereby dismissed. The value of his work is in the capacity 
which he shows, while surveying the cosmic map which the sciences are 
tracing, to perceive the range and the depth of reality revealed to the re- 


ligious consciousness. 
RaposLav A. TSANOFF 


Rice Institute 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY: NATURAL, DEVELOPING, FINAL. By Herbert 
Hensley Henson, Bishop of Durham. (“Gifford Lectures, 1935-36.”) 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xiv-+340. $5.00. 

The object of this book is to assess the value of Christianity as an 
ethics. It upholds the thesis that the Christian ideal of conduct is the only 
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one which has stood the test of history. It is impressive as a solidly 
factual, clear, honest statement of the ethical contributions of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Christian morality is defined by Bishop Henson as that which is ex- 
pressed in the sayings and life of Jesus, in the teachings of his followers, 
and in the distinctive character of the civilization of Christendom. The 
objection that we have little knowledge of the actual words or deeds of the 
Founder is candidly discussed and effectively answered. The ethical 
originality of Jesus in relation to the Jewish tradition—even as exempli- 
fied in the prophets—is shown in his opposition to the Oriental contempt 
for women, to “nationalist prejudices,”’ and to the ‘“‘perverted moral per- 
spective” shown in the emphasis placed upon ceremonial or legalistic re- 
quirements even where these conflict with essential human values. Be- 
sides, the Jewish ethics had never been so concentrated and exemplified in 
a single person and life, and so disentangled as an ideal from codes which 
at most express the application of the ideal to more or less temporary or 
local conditions. In relation to the pagan world Christianity introduced a 
critical attitude toward the widely prevalent practices of infanticide, 
slavery, religious prostitution, homosexuality, etc. It also introduced the 
principle of obeying God, or the highest ideal, rather than men, even 
though the men be emperors or magistrates, “a principle ultimately fatal 
to all tyrannies, secular as well as spiritual.”’ 

Concerning ‘‘the twin scandals of Christian persecution and Christian 
asceticism” the author says, “‘No scandals have weighed more heavily on 
the credit of Christianity, and none had a more respectable origin.” This 
origin was the bond between polytheistic religion and sexual license. Of 
course there are other causes, but the distinction between the Christian 
ideal and the temporary codes to which it gave rise is well brought out. 

The objection that Christian morality is impractical is shown to in- 
volve a confusion between ideals of action and rules of action, between the 
principle and the code. For instance, Christian love does not commit one 
to a doctrinaire pacifism, or to a doctrinaire internationalism, though it 
does give one a standard by which the evils of war and national or racial 
arrogance can be measured, and a motive for seeking their practical miti- 
gation. (Here Bishop Henson seems to reach the same position as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr in his notable [nterpretation of Christian Ethics.) Chris- 
tianity is not a doctrine as to what is practical, as to what are the means 
and methods of the good life, but a doctrine or a vision of the ends of 
practice, the scale by which goodness can be estimated, and the motives 
by which it can be induced. Hence Christianity is free to welcome science 
and technology, and indeed must welcome them. For they are concerned 
with practical means and devices. Thus the question of social equality 
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between races depends partly upon the scientific question of the effect of 
intermarriage. Here the author seems to insinuate that science has al- 
ready shown the deleterious effects of certain race mixtures. 

The chapters on sexual morality, the state, and industrialism are ex- 
cellent. There are some interesting discussions of Russia. 

There is a notable absence of emphasis in this book upon the encourage- 
ment given by the Christian ethics to the contemplative life. Since love 
of God is as explicitly enjoined as love of man, and since God must be 
seen in terms of his creation, the theoretical interest in science is implicitly 
affirmed no less than the practical. The neglect of this implication by 
early Christians is akin to their asceticism, and like it is not integral to the 
ideal. The Middle Ages saw the renaissance of the intellectual interest, 
and the Renaissance and Reformation gave the final stimulus and release 
from the codal restrictions that had barred the way to scientific inquiry. 
Today it is political and class units that are most arrogant in denying to 
men the right to free contemplation of the cosmos. 

The book suggests a challenge. Can philosophical ethics be anything 
better than an analytic statement of the truths which the literature of 
Christianity presents concretely, picturesquely, and with beauty and 
emotional power? This is not to depreciate analysis. In a scientific cul- 
ture it is the only way to relate insights to the actual problems, to render 
the ideal productive of whatever elements of a code are requisite for the 


time and place. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 


TOWARDS THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. Edited by B. B. Y. Scott and 
Gregory Vlastos. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1936. Pp. 254. $2.00. 

THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN. By J. Gresham Machen. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 302. $2.50. 


The first book would make an excellent text for an adult discussion 
group in any church. In fact, it is a call to churchmen to see their religion 
in terms of today. The book throughout moves on a high plane. The 
unity is remarkable considering the various approaches: philosophical, 
theological, ethical, biblical, economic, political, ecclesiastical. Nine 
Canadian scholars unite to plead the cause of a Christianity that is to 
them revolutionary in essence. And they write with a boldness that is re- 
markable, for some, considering their ecclesiastical bread and butter. The 
Marxist challenge to Christianity is given special consideration. A proph- 
ecy for the future and of the new society is added. 
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John Line opens with the philosophical approach. In the transition 
from eighteenth-century individualistic philosophy to nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century pseudo-individualism, the concept of human equality 
was lost, the element that makes for true individualism. With the onset 
of industrialism, liberty alone was retained among the three virtues: lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity. But true liberty cannot exist without the 
other two. Personal liberty is anarchic apart from the claims of society; 
society is not an entity but the crystalization of human interests. Chris- 
tianity is on the side of the true individualism which implements the 
social. On the theological side: Moral homilies of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism addressed to individuals are outdated for the simple reason that 
the isolated individual is an abstraction. Contemporary realism sees only 
in religious radicalism the corrective of milk-and-water liberalism and of 
one-sided evangelicalism as against optimistic humanism and anthropo- 
centric modernism. God must be conceived as the initiator, the stern 
judge, and the dictator of strategy in the face of contemporary tensions. 
Radical Christianity will call modern success by the realistic term “‘sin.”’ 

Vlastos continues with the ethical approach. Some very helpful dis- 
tinctions are drawn: Sentimentalism results from a spiritual value taken 
apart from the context of a co-operative community; materialism results 
from a material value abstracted from the same context. All human value 
has both its material and spiritual sides. Pietism is sentimental when 
there is a disregard for economic necessities. Materialism is wrongly in- 
duced from modern technology; it is the use to which that technology is 
put that induces materialism. An ethics of love must renounce sentimen- 
talism and materialism. Material values furnish the bond of community 
without which there is no genuine love. The test of love is not in the realm 
of spirit but in the commonest of necessities. The individual is less than a 
person; and so is society Jess than a community. Personality is the indi- 
vidual in co-operative relations; community is the society gone thoroughly 
co-operative. Thus personality is social-centered; to be truly liberated 
requires concentration upon the community wherein others are concerned. 
Christian ethics is bipolar; personal freedom restricts individual liberty; 
community restricts a society which reeks with inequalities of opportu- 
nity. 

Scott traces in a genetic way the biblical basis for the Christian revolu- 
tion. No particular social order is completely the kingdom; but the pres- 
ent capitalistic economy is far from it. The kingdom of heaven envisages 
a kingdom on earth. It is a travesty of interpretation to make Christian- 
ity and its historical setting an individual and merely spiritual affair. The 
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church worship (cultus) in dramatizing basic beliefs may be effective in 
making real the axioms of social life. 

Forsey warns against the co-operative movement as ineffective at a 
crucial point, viz., in production. Capitalism is now monopolistic (not 
competitive) and reigns in the heavy industries. Class consciousness is 
inevitable in capitalism; only in class consciousness among the oppressed 
will relief for them come. Nothing less than socialism through and 
through will satisfy. Capitalism is no more rooted in human nature than 
cannibalism. “Until Christians learn to understand and apply the lessons 
of Marxism they cannot enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” Fascism is 
capitalism gone nudist. State capitalism is of benefit to capitalists. Cen- 
tralized power cannot be intrusted to individuals. Capitalism has its own 
beatitudes. (One of the best analyses of and indictments against capital- 
ism I know of.) 

King Gordon indicts present-day political saviors and shows how they 
will run into their own eventual doom. The church must educate, edu- 
cate, educate. An unknown writer analyzes Marxism and accepts that 
challenge in behalf of an awakened Christian conscience. Space forbids 
mention of other nuggets tucked away in the other remarkably fine essays 
by Nicholson, Fairbairn, and Havelock. 

Moving from this book to Machen’s is like walking backwards into an- 
other world. I find nothing new in the Machianism thereof except the 
freshness of the simple radio style. The theological pattern of a yester- 
year underlies: man is a sinner and saved by grace; God is sovereign and 
elects; the Bible is true; etc. We are asked to look again at the Shorter 
Catechism. Charles Hodge appears still as the St. Thomas of the Re- 
formed faith. 


College of Wooster 


VERGILIUS FERM 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION: SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
Quadragesimo anno. By Dom Virgil Michel. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1937. Pp. viilit+-137. $1.35. 

The papal encyclical of five years ago, which was concerned primarily 
with “social justice,” is taken as the text which Dom Michel analyzes and 
explicates. The book serves a definite purpose in calling up for attention 
and discussion the long-neglected subject of the corporate aspect of demo- 
cratic organization and administration. The overemphasis on individual- 
istic doctrine and the resulting neglect of the corporative element in so- 
ciety is, as this author claims, undoubtedly one of the primary causes of 
the confusion and disorder in both democratic theory and practice. The 
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view here is, of course, that corporative order in society is dependent upon 
a recognition of moral law as revealed in the Gospels and promulgated by 
the Catholic faith. Specifically, the encyclical is quoted as enjoining the 
“re-establishment of the ‘orders’ ’’; and, after a preliminary declination to 
define exactly what is meant by “‘orders,”’ it is suggested that their nature 
is functional, vocational, or occupational. The reorganization of society 
on such functional planes would, it is contended, avoid the stratification of 
present class conflicts. There seems to be an indication here of the confu- 
sion of ideology and methodology which is common to political specula- 
tion. The ideological pattern presented here, which is otherwise quite 
clear and consistently true to its accepted premises, is confused and ren- 
dered ambiguous rather than clarified when an attempt is made to specify 
that ideology by suggestions of the method by which the corporate order 
is to be attained. Thus, in spite of reference to the orders as “guilds” and 
“corporations,” the conceived society is definitely not to be socialistic in 
form, the objection to socialism—and to communism in greater degree— 
being that these political theories refuse to accept the moral ideology 
which the scholastic view holds to be the very ground of corporate order. 
It is possible, however, that the organization of socialism may be utilized 
if its individual members can be converted to the Catholic ideology, and 
it is suggested that every member constitute himself an evangelist to this 
end. 

The methodology presented here, then, appears to be nothing more nor 
less than one of the conversion of each individual member of society to 
the corporate ideology; perhaps it is true that this is the only method 
available to the theoretical pattern held in the Quadragesimo anno. At 
any rate, it is made clear that the element of corporativeness is not to be 
attained by change or improvement in the structure or function of govern- 
ment itself, but rather by the perfection of individual members of society 
who must realize that the attainment of order in society rests finally upon 
a recognition by each individual of the primacy of moral law as expounded 
by the Catholic hierarchy. Even though it is insisted that there must be 
an economic order in which “‘some degree of partnership goes along with 
the status of worker,” yet it is an essential part of this plan that the bu- 
reaucratical elements of administration be minimized and that govern- 
ment leave proper functions to ‘“‘be taken care of by smaller groups, or 
even by individuals.” The method of attaining a corporate order by the 
conversion of each individual into that élite society is typical of all reli- 
gious ideologies; but what is of particular importance here is the realiza- 
tion that, as political method, it is essentially, even naively, individualistic 
in character; and we find that what poses as a corporate theory of social 
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order turns out to be an individualistic method of attitude-conversion. 
That this method is concerned primarily with attitudes is indicated by the 
assertion that “this means a change of attitude not merely in employers or 
capitalists, but in laborers as well.” 

This insistence, both by statement and by implication, upon the high 
importance of attitude allies this scholastic position with one species of 
contemporary liberalism, that which tries to employ psychoanalytic tech- 
nique in social analysis. Despite a radical antithesis of ideologies, these 
views come into strange harmony in proposals of social method. The one 
attempts to carry over into the political field its individualistic method of 
soul-salvation, and the other tries to adapt an essentially individualistic 
system of personality-salvation to social adjustment. In each of these at- 
tempts there is presented another spectacle of the abortion and steriliza- 
tion of ideology by method. The “middle income skill group” of which 
liberalism speaks is obviously one of the “functional, vocational orders” 
to which the Quadragesimo anno refers. What matters it, as concerns 
method—and in politics method determines the ‘‘matter’”—whether atti- 
tudes be provided with a vehicle of religious dogma or of élite myth? Any 
proposal of method, regardless of the ideology it claims, which seeks to 
reconstruct society by indoctrinating, inculcating, or cultivating an effi- 
cient attitude is essentially antithetical to both the theory and prac- 
tice of democracy. The political method which employs attitudes as its 
basic material is a distinguishing feature of totalitarian theory and prac- 
tice; and the harsh words directed against contemporary totalitarianism 
by scholastic spokesmen sound empty alongside references to the state as 
the ‘“‘supreme ruler of human society,” “the state, which should sit on 
high, the supreme arbiter ruling in royal fashion.” The only criticism 
which this scholastic view or the particular kind of liberalism mentioned 
can employ against totalitarianism is that the latter is using the “wrong” 
dogma or myth and inculcating a disliked attitude. There is no distinc- 
tion in attitudes as such; the only criterion of their political value is the 
efficiency they manifest in eliciting desired reactions. According to this 
necessary pragmatic evaluation, the attitudes employed by totalitarian 
theory may claim higher value than those of either liberalism or scholas- 
ticism. 

Regardless of the solution offered, the present work is of prime impor- 
tance and interest for its orientation of the problems involved in the re- 
habilitation of democracy. It indicates more incisively than does liberal- 
ism that the major problem of that reconstruction is the formulation of a 
methodology consistent with corporate ideology. 

GLENN NEGLEY 
University of Chicago 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


RECHT UND SITTLICHKEIT. By Rudolf Laun. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1935. 

Pp. 109. 

The author accepts Kant’s distinction between being and ought. Law asa 
science must be either a natural science having nothing to do with duty 
and ought or a cultural science whose main concerns are judgments of 
value. The positivistic conception of law is mistaken. For it is impossible to 
derive right from might, duty from force, ought from must. The final ground of 
the value judgments of law is discovered in the autonomous experience of a 
concrete ought. Kant needs to be corrected on two counts: (1) His distinction 
between a rule of morality as a categorical and a rule of law as a hypothetical 
imperative needs to be formulated more sharply. (2) An abstract moral law in 
Kant’s sense cannot be discovered anywhere in experience. Kant’s hypothetical 
imperatives are no imperatives at all. They are propositions concerning causal 
relations. If an imperative expresses an ought it cannot be heteronomous, and 
if it is heteronomous it cannot express an ought. Consequently, only two atti- 
tudes are possible toward positive law. Either the individual approves of it and 
experiences it as a concrete ought or he disapproves of it and fails to feel its ob- 
ligatoriness. In the first case the particular law is law (right) in a genuine sense; 
in the second it is not law but force. Concerning the second point it must be 
urged in opposition to Kant that the ought of law is always found imbedded in 
a concrete situation. The individual finds himself face to face with two factors: 
on the one hand, commands; on the other, group obedience. For he obeys the 
person issuing the command not in so far as the latter is a private person, but 
in so far as he represents the judgments of value of the group and of himself. 
Law in this autonomous sense can never possess universal, but only relatively 
general, validity. The special concern of a theory of law is the source of law, i.e., 
the sense of right of the folk. Its chief question is: How far do the heteronomous 
commands of state, church, and international law agree with the autonomous 
law of the people? The age-old opposition between the people’s law and the 
jurist’s law must gradually be overcome. All heteronomous law must more and 
more be brought into agreement with the right or the ideal law which is found 


in the sense of right of humanity. 
BoNNO TAPPER 


Force or REASON. By Hans Kohn. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 167. $1.50. 


There can hardly be too many pleas for reason in a world that finds itself 
compelled increasingly to think and act in terms of force. Professor Kohn takes 
his departure from a brief historical analysis of the immense gains made by hu- 
manity at large in the period since the American and French revolutions, and a 
survey of the forces abroad in the contemporary world which threaten to wipe 
them out. In nineteenth-century Europe, only “the solitary genius of Nietz- 
sche’’ saw what was bound to result from the dehumanized cult of imperialism, 
or “success” on the national scale. Its post-war child is the new barbarian, who 
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despises reason, “but who accepts and cultivates science and technology and 
puts them to a new and demoniacal use.”’ Nationalism is at its height, ironically 
enough, just when it is most absurd. A supernational order based on a common 
humanity is plainly “indicated’’; but men redouble their efforts “to take refuge 
in provincial-mindedness.”’ Professor Kohn is refreshingly, if excessively, op- 
timistic about the prospects of a coming international organization based upon 
local democracies. His lectures are the compact expression of a glowing faith 
illuminated by many flashes of historical insight. They are hardly adequate 
as guides to the enormous economic and political labors in detail which will be 
necessary in order to justify the democratic faith by works. 


Haroitp A. LARRABEE 


A DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE. By H. A. Overstreet. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+284. $3.00. 

Professor Overstreet’s skill as a popular evangelist in the fields of psychology 
and philosophy has long been recognized. His latest smoothing of the paths of 
the future for the layman leads into the territories of politics and economics, 
where he is less at home. It deals with “the inevitable transition from independ- 
ence to interdependence,’”’ a change to be accomplished, if possible, within the 
cherished American tradition. The philosophic creed of the average American— 
“to keep the legal commandments, to be sturdy in advancing one’s interests, 
and to trust that God in his heaven would somehow right all wrongs’—has, to 
put it tepidly, “‘not proved altogether satisfactory.” So “humility is in order 
among us, as well as a sizeable amount of adult education.”” Modern Americans 
will naturally prefer the Jeffersonian hope to the Marxian faith, but “will doubt- 
less have to be possessed of elements of both insights.’”’ Even the ‘‘haves’’ must 
learn that ‘“‘the best for each individual can be achieved only as we learn the 
art of securing the best for the rest of us.’’ Certainly this sort of “gliberalism” 
produces the minimum of discomfort and alarm to the patient who is prosperous 
enough to afford Dr. Overstreet, and also the minimum of fundamentally cura- 
atic Harowp A. LARRABEE 
ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF WAR. By Clyde Eagleton. New York: Ronald 

Press, 1937. Pp. v+132. $1.50. 

War is a method, criminally wasteful and almost universally abhorred, of 
accomplishing certain desired and even necessary social adjustments. There are 
many things which the peoples of the world desire, and some of them conflict. 
Human beings must either change these wishes or else find some non-violent 
way to reconcile them one with another, if wars are to cease. The problem of 
war is not to be solved by railing against it or recoiling individually from its 
harsh embrace. Disarmament, “taking the profits out of war,’”’ and neutrality 
devices leave the central issue untouched. The cure for war is the international 
organization of force to secure justice; and ‘‘the only proposal which attempts to 
offer a substitute for war as a means of settling disputes, remedying wrongs, and 
enforcing rights is the League of Nations.’”’ Unsatisfactory as it may be at pres- 
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ent, ‘the system of collective security which it attempts to build is the only an- 
swer to the problem of war.”’ So runs Professor Eagleton’s brief and lucid anal- 
ysis. Its worst fault is dogmatism and impatience with those whose approach 
to the problem is somewhat different. The author’s praiseworthy insistence upon 
being positive and constructive frequently leads him to underestimate the value 
of any other weapons but his own. Fortunately he concludes that “‘war must be 
attacked from all angles.”’ Surely its enemies cannot afford to fight among them- 

— 
— Haroip A. LARRABEE 
GETTING AND EARNING. By Raymond T. Bye and Ralph H. Blodgett. New 

York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937. Pp. viit+274. $2.25. 

In this popularly presented tract two University of Pennsylvania economists 
offer the concept of earned income as the way out of inequality without social 
upheaval of the violent sort. They can find ‘‘no justification for the existence 
of inequality”; but they regard equality of income as ‘“‘neither desirable nor 
feasible.’”” They would mitigate the evils of our present inequality without dis- 
turbing what they regard as its desirable traits: the connection between pro- 
duction and reward, and the essentials of the price system. Income is to go only 
to “those individuals who produce something socially desirable in exchange for 
it,” to be paid for at a price ‘‘not exceeding its normal competitive value.” Un- 
earned incomes are to be abolished. Inequality will still exist, but it will not be 
resented because there will be ‘‘a valid justification for it.”” Using their decep- 
tively simple formula, the authors test interest, rent, wages, profits, and in- 
heritance for evidence of true ‘‘earnings’’; and close with a homily on “The Re- 
sponsibility of Wealth” from the text: ‘Where much is given, much is required.” 
This is excellent advice, radical in the hope of being conservative; but will the 

se nna 
privileged getters listen to it: ny a 
THE THEORY OF THE LAND QuEsTION. By George Raymond Geiger. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. ix+237. $2.00. 


The author of The Philosophy of Henry George here continues in detail the 
discussion of the recurring theme of Progress and Poverty, the primary impor- 
tance of land in human economic behavior. ‘‘Brute land” lies at the base of the 
economic pyramid, and plays a part “in the most intricate ramifications of the 
economic process”’; and yet the obvious fact, the author admits, ‘fails to im- 
press anybody.” One wonders why? Is it simply a resolute blindness to the 
virtues of the single tax? Professor Geiger’s analysis of the uniqueness of land 
value throws some light on the paradox: The value of land depends upon the 
presence of people, but the land itself is not a social product. The attention of re- 
formers has been diverted to capital as the source of economic woes, disregard- 
ing the fact that “land control is the foundation on which the exploitative power 
of capital rests.’’ The longest chapter of the book discusses historical aspects of 
the land question, emphasizing the ‘‘perennial and ubiquitous” character of 
private land monopolies. Yet indifference and apathy greet the advocate of 
land-rent socialization as the surest pathway to economic salvation. Is it per- 
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haps because of a misconstruction placed upon the word “fundamental” in 
Henry George’s claim that ‘‘the ownership of land is the great fundamental fact 
which ultimately determines the social, the political, and consequently the in- 
- a 
tellectual and moral conditions of a people’’? icine Medindia 
THE MEANING OF History. By Nicalas Berdyaev. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. x+224. $3.00. 

Professor Berdyaev’s subject, the philosophy of history, is one of increasing 
importance to those who believe, as he himself does, that world-history is fast 
approaching a crucial turning-point. His solution of the problem is to deny the 
ultimate reality of time and progress; to insist that the era of humanism is in 
twilight; and, with Spengler, to regard such movements as socialism as the futile 
last gasp of civilization, before it passes into the stage of ‘‘super-history” where 
nothing much matters except the inner soul. 

Such a summary of the author’s theme does not do justice to his erudition, 
his knowledge of history, his skilful application of such basic principles as dia- 
lectics, or his frequent insights. But in any case the significance of his book does 
not lie in these values primarily. It is also brilliantly symbolic of the fevered 
desperation with which traditionalists, who shudder at the prospect of collectiv- 
ist reconstructions of society, would escape from it all by the path of mysticism. 

Professor Berdyaev, perhaps, is not himself a Fascist, but the meaning he 
attaches to history is precisely of the kind in which Fascists find most solace. 
He insists that the empirical approach to nature has failed. He suggests a return 
to the ‘‘New Middle Ages.”’ He finds socialism and Judaism peculiarly alike in 
spirit. And, what is not usual in his treatment of other topics, he distorts the 
philosophy of Marxism until it is almost unrecognizable. 

THEODORE BRAMELD 


A PRIMER FoR Critics. By George Boas. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 

1937. Pp. 153. $2.00. 

Here is a compendious and provocative analysis of the main ideas in aesthetic 
criticism. Having distinguished between art as artistry and art as a work of art, 
value as instrumental and value as terminal, the point of view of the artist and 
that of the observer, Professor Boas demonstrates logically and wittily the multi- 
valence of every work of art. He shows that taste is partly the result of liking 
(non-reflective) and partly of approbation (reflective), and that taste changes. 
The critic can speak with authority when he limits himself to values which are 
objective for the observer; but his “terminal evaluations will in essence be pure- 
ly autobiographical and will be authoritative only to men like himself.” 

VAN METER AMES 


TRAIT-NAMES: A PSYCHO-LEXICAL Stupy. By Gordon W. Allport and Harry 
S. Odbert. (‘‘Psychological Monographs,’’ No, 211.) Princeton: Psycho- 
logical Review Co., 1936. Pp. viiit+-171. 

The problem undertaken by the authors of this volume was the segregation 
into four categories of all the trait-names that appear in the 1925 edition of 
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Webster’s New International Dictionary plus some common terms, largely slang, 
not there included. In all, 17,953 terms or approximately 4.5 per cent of all terms 
in the English vocabulary, are classified. 

These terms are arranged in four columns corresponding to the four cate- 
gories. The first column includes “neutral words,’’ words that “designate gen- 
eralized and personalized determining tendencies—consistent and stable modes 
of an individual’s adjustment to his environment.’’ The second column con- 
tains those terms that designate ‘“‘casual or temporary forms of conduct, such 
as are not ordinarily considered permanent or consistent dispositions”; these are 
not trait-names since a trait is always a “/asting mental structure.”’ The third 
column is a repository for censorial and evaluative terms, the eulogistic and 
dyslogistic symbols “signifying the subjective impressions which one individual 
may make upon another.’ It is the longest of the four lists. The fourth column 
includes all leftover terms—a miscellany containing mostly words denoting 
genetic conditions, physique, endowment, and facts other than traits closely 
associated with personality. 

Only the first column contains trait-names in the strictly psychological sense. 
Slightly less than one-fourth of the total, or 4,504 terms, were placed here. Of 
course, these terms are records of common-sense observation and are therefore 
frequently inept or inexact, but they nevertheless constitute in the opinion of 
the authors a source of hypotheses to be tested by the refined techniques of 
psychological research. The list as a whole with its four subclasses, moreover, 
makes available the entire lexicon of the language to the student of personality 
who may find it useful in constructing check lists, rating scales, psycho- 
graphs, etc. 

Not all students of personality will agree with the authors as to the value of 
the study or as to the criteria used in the selection and classification of terms. 
But most will agree that the task was well executed. The authors have set 
forth in a preliminary methodological statement the point of view assumed by 
them and have clarified it by differentiating it from the positions of naive 
realism, scholastic realism, and nominalism. More specifically, they have stated 
and evaluated critically five variant assumptions regarding the nature of the 
“dynamic systems, substructures, or constituent elements’ within the total 
complex pattern of personality: (1) the orthodox nomothetic, (2) the dynamic 
nomothetic, (3) the specificistic, (4) the factorial assumption of ‘“pure’”’ or 
“unique”’ traits, and (5) the trait-hypothesis, accepted by the authors, which 
assumes traits to be ‘‘personal dispositions, overlapping one another in structure 
and function, but nonetheless possessed of focal characteristics’”—‘facts of 
mental organization peculiar to each individual,’ some of which are common 
enough to be comparable from one individual to another. Traits vary from 
generalized attitudes and philosophies of life at one extreme to minor, nonex- 
tended, specific forms (conditioned reflexes) at the other. This discussion with 
the subsequent consideration of the significance of trait-names is in itself a con- 
tribution to the literature on personality. 
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The classification of terms is by no means final as the authors’ testing of the 
objectivity of their own criteria shows. But it makes a useful beginning and 


suggests many subsequent problems. 
C. W. Hart 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND ITs DEVELOPMENT. By Albert Schweitzer. Translated by 
Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. xii+ 
272. $2.50. 

A realization of the process and development of Indian thought is as impor- 
tant to an understanding of this as of any other tradition of philosophy and 
religion; but it is exactly this aspect which has been almost entirely neglected 
by the Indian writers themselves. Thus Tagore refuses to admit that the ethical 
content of his own doctrine is the result of a long process of historical growth, 
insisting that his views were present in early Indian thought. The demonstration 
of this historical continuity is the main task to which Schweitzer sets himself. 

While the purpose is thus defined as historical, the account is by no means 
uncritical; but the author at all times maintains fitness by restricting his critical 
evaluation to internal analysis. He does not commit the common indiscretion of 
setting Indian thought in a framework of Western ideals, and the fact that he 
has accomplished this restraint while yet employing Western terminology and 
concepts is the most commendable aspect of his work. It is true that he takes 
as his main theme the antithesis between world-and-life-negation and ethics, 
the necessary corollary of ethics being at least a degree of world-and-life-affirma- 
tion; but the point of view can hardly be criticized as dictated by predilections 
of Western thought, although the conflict has been ignored or minimized by 
Indian thinkers. This situation of intellectual strife is made particularly clear 
in the account of Buddhism and Hinduism. Buddhism, with its radical world- 
and-life-negation which contradicted its own ethics, was supplanted by Hindu- 
ism, which, although it greatly modified the Buddhist mysticism, retained the 
latter’s ethical doctrine. Yet, that there is a definite persistence of Buddhist 
doctrine of negation is indicated by Gandhi’s esteem of celibacy. 

This book may well prove invaluable to those who feel themselves inade- 
quately informed on Indian thought, but who have not the time to make the 
difficult translation into their own thought and concepts of an unfamiliar vocab- 
ulary, style, and temper. The informative value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the manner in which Schweitzer manages to inject explanatory notes and 
passages of linguistic, cultural, and historical interest without confusing the 
continuity of his argument. In this connection the translator undoubtedly de- 
serves high praise for her smooth construction into English. 
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Just published—two important books on government 





PUBLIC SERVICE 
AND 
SPECIAL TRAINING 


By Lewis Meriam 


Mr. Meriam explains typical tasks 
involved in running a huge administra- 
tive machine, the personnel required, 
the kind of training they need, and how 
and when they should receive it. He 
believes the best public administrators 
can be developed through experience in 
the service and postentry training. Upon 
this point he is at odds with most 





THE FRONTIERS 
OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Joun M. Gaus, Lreonarp D. 
Waite, and Marsuauu E. Dimock 


Theoretical foundations of public ad- 
ministration must be known before 
problems involved in large government 
programs can be generally compre- 
hended. Principles of responsibility and 
administrative discretion, theories of 
organization, the social setting and im- 
plications, and the objectives which pub- 
lic administration should seek are here 


academicians. 84 pages, $1.50 discussed. 162 pages, $2.00 
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THE PAPACY AND WORLD-AFFAIRS 
AS REFLECTED IN THE SECULARIZATION OF POLITICS 


By CARL CONRAD ECKHARDT 
Professor of History, University of Colorado 


"Tews, under the rule of the totalitarian state, freedom of religion is 


once more being imperiled and the world is anticipating a new and 
perhaps long struggle between church and state. This book is the 
standard treatise on the secularization of politics; it also gives the 
historical background for understanding present problems. Written 
by a Protestant, with a marked fairness, this study cites Catholic 
authorities in criticism of the Papacy and Protestant authorities in 
praise of the Papacy. Dealing with 1500 years of papal history, it 
answers the questions of what the church has gained and lost by its 
withdrawal from temporal affairs. 


330 pages, $4.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 






































MOVEMENTS OF THOUGHT 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
GEORGE H. MEAD 





Edited by MERRITT H. MOORE 





Aurrep Norts WuitEHEabD says: “I regard the 
publication of the volumes containing the late 
Professor George Herbert Mead’s researches as 
of the highest importance for Philosophy. I en- 
tirely agree with Professor John Dewey’s esti- 
mate, ‘A seminal mind of the very first order.’” 


An examination of the trends which led to the 
appearance of pragmatism as a movement, 
this volume will prove significant for every 
student of philosophy and social science. Pro- 
fessor Mead’s analysis begins with the medieval 
period. $5.00; postpaid, $5.15 


published... 
MIND, SELF, AND SOCIETY, a treatise on 


social psychology from the standpoint of a social behaviorist. 
Edited by CHARLES W. MORRIS. $5.00; postpaid, $5.15 


in preparation... 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACT 
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NO FRIENDLY VOICE 


By 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 


In these 24 challenging addresses, the President of the University of Chicago 
suggests a militant program for educating youth for better citizenship. These 
addresses have commanded attention for their logic and sanity and have 
captivated readers by the forcefulness and brilliance of their style. 
New York Times says: “There is rich and varied material here to inspire, stimulate and 
b It has been long since a breeze so challenging and stimulating has swept 
through our educational halls.” 
Harry Hansen, N.Y. World Telegram, says: “What Mr. Hutchins has besides ideals and con- 
victions is the fighting spirit.” 
L. D. Coffman, President of the University of Minnesota, says: “. . . . a fine antidote to much 
of the loose thinking in this field.” 


F. P. Keppel, President, Carnegie Corporation, says: ‘““There are many people who have good 
humor, many fewer who have courage; those who have the combination of the two are rare 


indeed. It’s a great book.” 


Read.... NO FRIENDLY VOICE $2.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

















